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General Stilwell . . . Inside Story of Burma Front 
(See National Week) 
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helps the RAILROADS 





make their great wartime records 





3. PROVIDING GREAT QUANTITIES OF RAILROAD PUEL—One of Koppers’ 
is the largest independent producer of bituminous coal. 
Coal provides more energy than all other forms of fuel, and railroads 
coal users. They have burned as much as 
a year. Coal also provides one of the prime 
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years of life. Now, pressure-treated with creosot+ 
by aoe Be Peatervins Division, they average about 3) 
pressure-treated tie saves a railroad about 25¢ for every 

service as compared to the costs of untreated wood ties. 
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thousands of gallons of creosote for these treatments. : 





“™ KOPPERS 


Koppers is an important source of railroad supplies and an important originator 
of railroad revenue, but Kopper it serve the railroad industry alc 
Koppers is the industry that serves all industry. It plays just as important a 
role in dozens of other basi Ameri in industries. Maybe some Koppers 
product, directly or indirectly 


and Athliates, Pittsburgh 19, Pa. 


KOPPERS 


(THE INDUSTRY THAT SERVES ALL INDUSTRY) 


ould be helping you. Kop pers Company 
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4. HUGE SAVINGS IN ROOF MAINTENANCE costs—An 


roofs last longer is of great importance to railroads, for are one 
the nation’s st buyers of.roofs: they own more than a third of 
million roofs. numbers of these roofs are built of Koppers Co 
Tar hese on . Their great resistance to weather has saved | 
toads h thousands of dollars in maintenance costs. 
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ag per WAGON’’ is what the 
soldiers call this tank recovery 
unit. It is a mammoth truck trailer 
powered by an army-designed tractor, 
big enough to carry a 30-ton General 
Sherman tank on its back. 

On the battlefield, the dragon wagon 
is used to haul away disabled tanks, 
carry them behind the lines to a repair 
depot. 

Tires for such front-line service 
presented an unusual problem. They 
had to be able to carry tremendous 
loads, to travel over rocks and desert 
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A typical example of B. F. Goodrich development in rubber 


sand, to wade through mud and water 
— and to keep on going when hit by 
machine gun bullets! 

For many army jobs regular B. F. 
Goodrich truck tires did the trick. For 
combat service special tires” were 
developed of extra-thick rubber. These 
tires are built in such a way that when 
hit by a bullet the extra-thick sidewalls 
can support the load. And the tires 
are locked to the rim so that even when 
flat, the tire hangs on to the wheel. 
The vehicle can still travel. 

It's because of these military needs 
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Meet the dragon wagon 


that tires for civilians are scarce, but 
some are being made. Those for 
passenger cars are all-synthetic 
(99.8%) and are almost as good as 
pre-war tires. Truck tires aren't yet as 
good, especially in intercity service 
with overloads, but are being improved 
day by day. If you can buy tires, go to a 
B. F. Goodrich dealer or store. You'll 
get synthetic tires backed by 17 years 
of experience with synthetic rubber in 
all kinds of products. The B. F. Good- 


rich Co., Akron, O. Fs 


B. F. Goodrich 
Truck & Bus Tires 
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Lend-Lease. The Foreign Economic Ad- 
ministration announced that nearly 28,000 
airplanes had been sent to this country’s 
allies. Of that number, 7,800 planes went 
to Soviet Russia, 4,000 to Allied forces in 
the Pacific and 16,000 to other areas. Some 
21,000 planes were shipped under Lend- 
Lease. The remaining 7,000 were paid for, 
principally by the British. In addition to 
the planes, $1,600,000,000 worth of engines 
and parts were sent to Allied nations. Total 
American plane production since Lend- 
Lease began was put at 150,000, of which 
the U.S. retained 122,000 for its own use. 


Appropriations. The Senate Appropri- 
ations Committee attached to the annual 
appropriations bill for independent agen- 
cies a series of riders, intended to bring 
nearly a score of the agencies under firmer 
congressional control. The riders would: 

Require TVA to turn all its receipts into 
the general fund of the Treasury and ob- 
tain direct appropriations from Congress 
for all disbursements. 

Forbid funds after July 1 for any agency 
established by executive order, and in ex- 
istence for more than 12 months and not 


specially provided with funds by Con- 
gress. 
Forbid the use of any Government- 


owned automobile for social purposes. 
Cut $4,995,504 from a total of $12,995,- 
000 for recruitment of Government em- 
ployes by the Civil Service Commission. 
Require Senate confirmation for all offi- 
cials with salaries of $4,500 or more. Some 
27,000 top officials would be affected. 


Food. Developments affecting civilian food 
supplies were mostly optimistic. 

Meat. The Agriculture Department an- 
nounced civilian meat allotments for the 
second quarter of 1944 would be as large, 
or larger, than in the same period last 
year, despite a reduction in meat produc- 
tion. Large quantities of meat in storage 
are to move out in the next three months. 


Butter. War Food Administration §re- 


_— The March of the News 


ported a definite easing of the butter short- 
age. In most sections, the agency said, re- 
tail stocks are growing because of a sea- 
sonal increase in creamery production. 

Poultry and eggs. Egg supplies are mov- 
ing upward, accompanied by a decline in 
market receipts of poultry. 


Refrigerators. War Production Board 
ordered production of ice-using refrigera- 
tors increased from 633,000 in 1943 to 
821,000 this year. The increase was taken 
to mean that output of mechanical refrig- 
erators would not be resumed this year. 


Production controls. Donald M. Nel- 
son, head of WPB, said wartime produc- 
tion controls must be maintained for many 
months after the end of the war and eased 
gradually. An abrupt dropping of such 
controls, he said, would result in chaos. 


Army wounded. The Army reported 
that little more than half as many wound- 
ed men die in this war as in the first 
World War. Of all wounded in the present 
conflict, only 3.7 per cent have succumbed, 
as against 6.1 per cent in the last war. 
Deaths from disease also are down. In 
this war, such deaths take one man in 
2,000 overseas, against 25 in 1917-18. In 
the U.S., the Army death rate is .06 per 
thousand men, this time; 15.6, last time. 


Gasoline. Office of Price Administration 
said motorists expecting new license plates 
this spring should put their present num- 
bers on gasoline ration coupons now in 
their possession. The new number should 
be written on the cover of ration books. 


Shipbuilding. The Maritime Commission 
announced February ship construction as 
1,372,864 dead-weight tons and 134 ves- 
sels. This was an increase of 10 ships and 
168,134 tons over January. Vessels com- 
pleted included the first of the Commis- 
sion’s new Victory ships—fast, efficient 
vessels adapted to postwar use. 
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CHEVROLET 


First in Service 


le 


CHEVROLET CARS AND TRUCKS CHEVROLET DEALERS 

. .. provide wartime transportation and . +. were first among all dealer organi- 
haulage service for more workers and zations to provide wartime car and truck 
industries than do cars and trucks of any conservation service. 


other make. 


- « « provide wartime service for more 
. carry one-fourth of all passenger car 


nd trucks than does any othe 
and truck traffic for a working nation at cars a r y é 


automotive dealer organization. 


war. 

... lead every other make of car and . +. service cars and trucks of all makes 
truck in number of car owners throughout to maintain America’s wartime motor 
the United States. ~~ transportation system. 


CHEVROLET MOTOR DIVISION, General 


“SAVE THE WHEELS 


Every Sunday Afternoon, GENERAL MOTORS SYMPHONY OF THE AIR, NBC Network 
TO SPEED VICTORY ...BUY WAR BONDS 
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BUY WAR BONDS AND STAMPS 


How many pigs in this picture? 


Can you count em? You're good if you 
get the right total the first time. There 
are ten, and the mother, 

“So what?” you say, “what’s a litter 
of pigs got to do with me?” And the 
answer is, “Plenty!” 

As lard, sausage, pork chops, ham 
sandwiches and ration stamps, these 
little pigs are potentially a big part of 
your 1944 diet. In fact, they’re pretty 
important to all the United Nations, 
for pork is the biggest single agricul- 
tural item in the Lend-Lease program. 

But there’s one big IF. IF they grow 
up. Normally, nearly half of all baby 
pigs die before they reach market age. 


That simple statistic highlights the 
wartime value of a special pig pro- 
tective feed made by National Dairy. 


It’s a scientific emulsion of butter- 
milk, cheese whey, wheat germ, fish 
oil and other ingredients. Farmers find 
it helps produce healthier sows and 
babies — and more pigs go to market! 


This pig feed was developed in a 
National Dairy Laboratory and proved 
ona National Dairy experimental farm. 
It puts to work millions of pounds of 
milk by-products that once were wasted. 
Yet it is only a small part of the broad 
research program that National Dairy 
carries on constantly. 


Dedicated to the wider use and better 
understanding of dairy products as 
human food ...as a base for the de- 
velopment of new products and ma- 
terials . . . as a source of health and 
enduring progress on the farms and 










in the towns and cities of America. 
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NATIONAL DAIRY 


PRODUCTS CORPORATION 
AND AFFILIATED COMPANIES 
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2201 M Street, N. W. 
Newsqvata oe 


Before being too sure of a changed administration in 1945, remember..... 
War events can alter political trends between now and November 7. 
Republican victories in by-electiuns are accompanied by small votes; are a 








repetition of trends shown in by-elections ever since the 1936 general election. 


In November, it will be Mr. Roosevelt against a specific opponent, not Mr. 





Roosevelt against a mythical ideal opponent, not a clash of local personalities. 


from 


more 


Even so: The trend against the party in power is apparent, impressive. 
There is this much also to be remembered..... 

Republicans have won 10 out of 12 widely scattered by-elections. 

Vote from 9,000,000 men of voting age in service will be small. The vote 
this age group in the past has been counted on heavily by Mr. Roosevelt. 

A large labor migration from State to State will cut the labor vote. 
Protest vote will be large; will reflect various irritations. 

So: White House optimism about November hardly seems justified. There is 
ground for the growing Republican optimism, for expectation of change. That 














is true unless war events reverse today's trends. They could do that. 


In terms of personalities in the campaign to come..... 
Mr. Roosevelt, more than ever, can have the Democratic nomination on his own 





terms. It is at least a 50-50 prospect that Henry Wallace will be second man. 


more 


Tom Dewey is improving his chances for the Republican nomination. Dewey is 
and more the choice of the party organization. Yet: There always is the 





chance that a Willkie-Dewey fight will cause a deadlock and a dark-horse nominee. 


this 


Probable contestants: Roosevelt-Wallace vs. Dewey-Warren. The outcome: At 
Stage it looks like a tossup. It looks like a close finish. 








In the war itself..... As the decisive phase opens in Europe: 
At sea: German submarines are defeated; are not again to be a real menace. 
In the air: The war's major air battle now is joined. It is either to be 





defeat for U.S. Air Forces or destruction of German ability to wage air war. The 
fight now started is the big air push. Next two months will tell the outcome. 


And: 


On land: Invasion will be according to plan; will come sometime in 1944. 
There either will be a decision this year or the war may be stalemated. 


Everything will be thrown in by our side to get that decision on schedule. 


greatest military operations in U.S. history will get under way this year. 
uncertainy. And: Under those circumstances, it may be difficult to generate great 


interest in a political campaign during the late summer and the autumn. War could 
be approaching its climax as November neared. It probably will be. 


attitudes and actions relating to the diplomatic phases of this world war. 


You_can be sure that the “sitzkrieg" phase of the war will end, that the 








There will be violent battles, periods of intense excitement, breath-taking 


That's why it will be difficult in 1944 to do much political forecasting. 





All is not serene at the moment in Roosevelt-Churchill relations, in the 
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NEWSGRAM--TOMORROW-- (Continued) 


The developing situation appears to be this: 

Mr. Churchill is causing political embarrassment to Mr. Roosevelt by ready 
agreement that Russia shall have her way in Poland and the Baltic states. There isa 
large Polish-American vote in U.S. that is influenced by this attitude. 

Then: Mr. Roosevelt seems to have irritated Mr. Churchill with his plan for a 
U.S.-owned pipe line to carry oil from Middle Eastern oil fields to Egypt. 

Mr. Churchill's sudden friendliness to France's de Gaulle, his willingness 
to play along with Italy's King are not all to Mr. Roosevelt's liking. What now is 
happening in Italy is having an influence on the important Italian-American vote. 

Likewise: Mr. Roosevelt's friendliness to Chiang Kai-shek, his insistence that 
something more be done to open land routes to China is not altogether in line with 
the British attitude. There are some irritations on this point. 

It all grows from a lack of any firm U.S. diplomatic policy, from British 
worry about what Britain's position is going to be in postwar Europe. Churchill is 
assured his power so long as war lasts; is able to shape British policy without worry 
about minority groups of voters or parliamentary opposition of importance. 

Mr. Roosevelt must think of Congress. He must think of November voting. He 
is not free to commit the United States to a firm line of foreign policy. 

That gives you a hint of a few of a President's problems. 














Draft boards will continue to defer most fathers. It is doubtful if present 
effort to induce heavier drafting of fathers above age 25 will succeed. 

Employers will lose nearly all physically fit non-fathers under age 26. 

Almost all non-fathers age 18 through 37, if physically fit, will find that 
their deferments for occupation amount to little. Draft boards in many areas are 
planning to make a clean sweep of the non-father group of men. 

Fathers under age 26 are more likely to be drafted than those over 25. 

Thus: Real draft pinch now is at hand. Army is short of its man-power goals, 
and draft boards are under increasing pressure to make good the deficits. Only re- 
maining sources of physically fit man power aged 18 through 37 are among those de- 
ferred in industry and agriculture and those in the father group. 

Industry will be pressed hardest to give up its non-fathers. 

















It is not wise to get too excited about the first soldier bonus bill. That 
bill would add about $35,000,000,000 to the war cost, would give many a returning 
soldier a very sizable nest egg with which to start life again. 

But: Some kind of bonus plan, some "adjusted compensation," can be expected to 
come out of Congress after the war. It will cost far more than the bonus of the 
first World War because service has been longer, worker wages higher. 

All of this merely suggests that war costs will not end with the war. 








As the situation is working out in Congress..... 

Senate and House still have chips on their shoulders in dealing with the 
White House; still are out to bolster congressional power at executive expense. 

There's a continuing coolness between Mr. Roosevelt and Senator Barkley. 
The President does not quickly forget when he loses in a fight. 

In terms of more specific issues: 

Soldier vote plan is to be exact opposite of that wanted by Mr. Roosevelt. 

There is to be a tighter congressional hold on federal patronage. 

Individual and corporation taxes will stay about where they are for war's 
duration; will not be raised to meet White House wishes for more revenue. 

White House will need to make concessions to get extension of price control. 

But: With an election approaching, the Democrats in Congress will tend to 
watch their step in opposing the President. There is no evidence of any great de- 
sire among Democratic Congressmen to commit political suicide. ~ 




















See also pages 13, 19, 53. 
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> Multiply the appetite of just one 
tank by thousands and it’s easy to 
see why gasoline is “tight’’ in the 
United States. Also why there’s less 
Ethyl antiknock fluid available in 
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spite of stepped-up production. 

More and more Ethyl is going 
|overseas—for every gallon of 
| America’s fighting gasoline contains 
| Ethyl fluid. 

When peace comes again, it is 
certain much of this high-octane 
gasoline will be available for ci- 
vilian automobiles, airplanes, 
trucks, buses and farm tractors. 
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The tanks of one armored division need about 25,000 gal- 
tons of high-octane gasoline In traveling a hundred miles. 





A tank’s tank is always thirsty 


Even before the war, laboratory and San Bernardino, who are now 
experiments with engines designed engrossed in war work, look forward 
to utilize better gasoline indicated to working with the engineers of 
that we have by no the automotive, aviation, 
means reached the ulti- tractor, petroleum and 
mate in sound perform- other allied industries in 
ance and economy. making practical appli- 

Therefore, our re- eation of higher-quality 
search workersin Detroit post-war gasoline. 





ETHYL CORPORATION 


Manufacturer of Ethyl fluid, used by oil companies to im- 
prove the antiknock quality of aviation and motor gasoline 





CHRYSLER BUILDING, NEW YORK CITY 
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EL conservation is 
a new effort for many 
Americans—but it has been, and now is, 
Iron Fireman’s regular job. Iron Fireman 
automatic stokers have been saving coal, and 
users have been reaping the gains of coal 
savings for more than 20 years. 

Right now, in thousands of heating and 
power plants throughout the United States 
and Canada, Iron Fireman owners are saving 
coal, saving labor and saving money with Iron 
Fireman automatic stokers. Iron Fireman’s 
automatic firing and scientific combustion 
gets more heat, more power from coal than 
was ever before thought possible. 


Because Iron Fireman 
automatic stokers save 
coal, new regulations 


Iron Fireman 
Stokers Are 
Available Now 


make owners of heating 
and power plants (other than residential) 
eligible to apply for immediate stoker installa- 
tions. Our nationwide organization of quali- 
fied factory representatives and dealers is at 
Iron Fireman Manufacturing 
, Cleveland 11, Ohio. 


your service. 
Co., 3192 West 106th St. 
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What you as a businessman CAN and CANNOT do 


as a result of federal court 


YOU CANNOT, as a coal mine opera- 
tor, expect to retain your labor force if 
you do not employ your men 524% hours a 
week, portal to portal, or 42 hours at the 
face in anthracite mines. War Manpower 
Commission announces that mines failing 
to observe these work weeks are to be 
deemed underutilized, so miners may get 
certificates of availability upon request. 


. + * 


YOU CANNOT take a tax deduction 
for losses on property sold to a member of 
your family. In a case on this point, the 
U.S. Tax Court holds that such losses are 
not allowable in view of the ban on such 
allowances in the Internal Revenue Code. 


* * * 


YOU CAN expect to obtain repair parts 
for construction machinery and equip- 
ment more easily. War Production Board 
has eased restrictions on these supplies to 
enable purchasers to buy them through 
certifying their needs, instead of applying 
to WPB for them. Purchase orders for 
shovels, cranes and draglines, however, 
still must be cleared by WPB. 


* * * 


YOU CANNOT establish a new jobber 
to distribute your furniture or other con- 
sumer durable goods if the proposed new 
jobber would sell your products at higher 
prices than your own ceilings. OPA issues 
this regulation. 


* * * 


YOU CANNOT apply your new manu- 
facturers’ maximum price for autumn and 
winter outerwear until June 1, 1944. Office 
of Price Administration postpones the ef- 
fective date for these prices. 


” * * 


YOU CANNOT compute your costs of 
paperboard at prices higher than ceilings 
in effect on March 31, 1943, if you are 
manufacturing certain paperboard prod- 
ucts. This restriction is imposed by OPA. 


> * * 


YOU CAN, as a repairman, use up to 
$25 worth of material purchased under 
WPB controls for installing any unit of 
cooking, plumbing, heating, used air-con- 
ditioning or refrigeration equipment. 


Lines 





and administrative decisions: 


YOU CAN add 20 per cent to your ceil- 
ing price for canned apples and apple 
products if you pack them in glass jars 
this year instead of tins. OPA allows this 
increase for glass-packed apples over 
equivalent sizes in cans. 


* * * 


YOU CAN manufacture check-han- 
dling, coin-handling, envelope-handling 
and stamp-canceling machines if you have 
a WPB-approved order for an essential in- 
dustry, the Army, Navy or Maritime Com. 
mission. 


* * * 


YOU CAN expect a seven-day notice 
after April 1, before any suspension-order 
proceedings are instituted for violation of 
rationing regulations. This time allowance 
is extended from three days by OPA. 


* * + 


YOU CANNOT fail to report the trans- 
fer of damaged meats, fats or processed 
foods to insurers or salvagers within five 
days after the transfer. OPA requires 
these reports from both seller and buyer 
in order to prevent the damaged goods 
from flowing into illegitimate channels 


- * * 


YOU CANNOT change the seniority 
status of an employe who served in the 
armed services until two months after he 
has been honorably discharged. In a case 
on this subject, the War Labor Board 
rules that seniority is to continue and to 
accumulate during the time the employe 
serves in the armed forces and for two 
months thereafter. 


7 * * 


YOU CANNOT, as a consumer, regain 
the points lost if you have green or brown 
ration stamps in your possession after 
March 20, when these stamps expire. Re- 
tailers are urged by OPA to use only blue 
or red tokens for ration change in the 
week preceding the expiration date. 


~ > 7 


YOU CANNOT deduct, for tax pur- 
poses, the amount spent for customers 
lists in your business. The U.S. Tax Court 
so decides in a case involving a dairy coin 
pany. 





Conclusions expressed in these paragraphs are based upon decisions and rulings of 
courts and Government bureaus. In making their decisions, courts and bureaus consider 
many facts which, for reasons of space, cannot be set forth in detail. Tae Untrep States 
News, on written request, will refer interested readers to sources of this basic material. 
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This is postwar travel in an 


AiResearch-pressurized cabin 


After the war, many air line routes 
will be above 10,000 feet . . 
flying is faster and smoother because 


. up where 


the air is much thinner. 
But how will you feel? Will that 
thinner air cause you any discomfort ? 
Not at all! 
You'll ride in an 
surized cabin—with a * 


AiResearch-pres- 
low altitude” 
sealed inside. This miracle of air trans- 
port will eliminate all the headaches, 
all the dizziness, all the ear-popping 
common to high altitudes. 
AiResearch engineers have worked 
long to make this possible. Their 
“school” was our giant pressure cham- 
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4) "Where Controlled Air Does the Job”. Automatic Exit Flap Control Systems + Exhaust Heat Exchangers 
Vlas! 






“altitudes” 
s high as 65.000 feet . . . air ten 
ae thinner 


ber. Here they duplicated ‘ can expect from AiResearch engineer- 
ing in peacetime. There'll be improved 
than you can breathe. 
Here they found the answers to many 
air pressure problems. And developed 
the control device that tomorrow will 


cabin heating and air conditioning 
for sky travel and — for your living 
on the ground— air, temperature and 
pressure control devices to ease your 
keep you in comfort, 


your airliner flies. 


work and comfortize 
will be 


*AiResearch.” 


however high your home. It 
well to remember that name 


This is but a taste of wonders you 


AiResearch 


MANUFACTURING COMPANY 


LOS ANGELES + PHOENIX 


DiIViStOn OF THE GARRETT CORPORATION 





Engine Oil Cooling Systems + Engine Air intercooling Systems - Supercharger Aftercooling Systems 
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ERE is one department at the huge 

Chicago works of Crane Co. All of 
the lathes in these long rows are devoted 
to the single task of turning out the small 
parts necessary for the production of Crane 
Valves. 

Step by step, discs, stems, glands, move 
down these production lines until, in a 
steady stream, they flow to the final inspec- 
tion—ready for delivery to the assembly 
department. 

With the unprecedented demands of war 
calling for more and more valves and fit- 
tings, Crane production has been stepped 
up to meet them. New equipment has been 
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=. 


MWNachining Small Parts 


IN THE WORLD’S LARGEST VALVE PLANT 


installed—new production methods de- 
vised—new manufacturing techniques de- 
veloped—to keep step with this vastly 
increased demand for high-quality mate- 
rials so essential to Victory. 

When the war is won, this greatly en- 
larged production capacity, plus the 
knowledge and skill developed in making 
quality valves and fittings in quantity, as- 
sures American industry of a reliable source 
for high quality piping to meet every 
peacetime requirement. 


CRANE CO., 836 South Michigan Avenue, 
Chicago 5, Illinois 
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LEND-LEASE AT THE CROSSROAD: 
PROBLEMS TO COME WITH PEACE 


Growing Concern Over Effect of Program on International Trade 


A gradual easing of 
shipments expected as 
war draws near end 


Lend-Lease now is entering upon its 
final phase—the phase that will see the end 
of the war and of Lend-Lease itself. 

Already, there is agreement that no 
more heavy machinery and _ industrial 
equipment are to be Lend-Leased to Great 
Britain. Officials are asking why England 
should not pay for the food she gets from 
America. She sells this food to her people, 
and her dollar balance, built up through 
this and other transactions, is growing 
large. The British themselves want an 
easing of restrictions that prevent their 
re-export of Lend-Lease goods and mate- 
rials similar to these goods. 

Official thoughts today, instead of being 
directed toward expanding Lend-Lease, 
thus are becoming more and more con- 
cerned with the problems that will arise 
when the program ends. 

Yet, so long as the war lasts, Lend- 
Lease will continue to be an instrument 
of major military policy. 

Twenty billions in goods. Lend-Lease 
shifts have not yet affected the outgoing 
flow of materials. The peak for any month 
thus far—$1,300,000,000—was reached in 
December, 1943, and to date Lend-Lease 
exports exceed $20,000,000,000. By the end 
of 1944, the Lend-Lease total may be 
above $30,000,000,000. The war’s end may 
find it not far from four times the $10,- 
$00,000,000 debt level after World War I. 

On the other side of the ledger is reverse 
Lend-Lease. Through this program the 
United States received goods and 
services from its allies totaling more than 
$2 000,000,000. Before the war ends this 
total may approximate $5,000,000,000. Al- 
most all reverse Lend-Lease will 
from Britain and its Dominions. 

Major objective achieved. Lend-Lease 
changes reflect the fact that the program 
has achieved at least one of its major 
objectives. Its first and primary purpose 
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was to help Britain, Russia and China 
hold out while America armed. This defi- 
nitely has been accomplished. 

Objective No. 2 was to take the dollar 
sign out of this war, and thus prevent the 
war debt argument that split the Allies 
after 1918. Now, few people expect Lend- 
Lease payment in dollars. But the ques- 
tion of return benefits to the United States 
still is very much alive. 

Likewise, very much alive is the ques- 
tion of how Lend-Lease is to be terminat- 
Economic 
Administrator, is determined that Lend- 
Lease, as such, shall be liquidated as soon 
as possible after peace. The questions of 
benefits and of Lend-Lease termination 
are closely related. Termination, itself, 
roughly speaking, divides into two stages. 

The first stage. One of the first ques- 


ed. Leo Crowley, as Foreign 
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LEO T. CROWLEY 
New problems were posed 





tions after peace will be the disposition of 
Lend-Lease goods delivered, but not used. 
Under the agreements, the 
United States could ask for the return of 
these But there will be huge 
surpluses of similar materials here. In fact, 


Lend-Lease 
materials. 


already there is pressure to send domestic 
surpluses out of the country. Therefore, 
little, if any, of Lend-Lease goods overseas 
is likely to be sent back. 

With the war’s end, other goods will 
have been promised, but not yet made or 
shipped. Officials think many nations still 
will want these goods. In such cases, they 
may get them, provided they agree to pay 
for them. This would help keep foreign 
trade going pending other basic decisions. 

The second stage. With the end of 
Lend-Lease, the whole question of foreign 
trade will become acute. Immediately, the 
significance of Article 7 of the Lend-Lease 
agreements will come to the fore. Under 
this section, the countries receiving Lend- 
Lease aid agree to reduce tariffs and re- 
move other barriers to trade. If carried 
out literally, it would mean an end to the 
quotas, export subsidies, dumping and ma- 
nipulation of currencies that characterized 
the trade wars of the 1930s. 

But thus far no specific proposals for 
the implementation of Article 7 have been 
made public either here or abroad. If such 
proposals should involve a reduction of 
existing U.S. tariff rates, they would have 
to be approved by Congress. When such 
proposals are made, they will test pressure- 
group strength which, in the past, has been 
able to push tariffs upward. 

The looks up- 
on tariff reduction as a prime weapon to 
promote and protect postwar trade. But 
there this 


present Administration 


are two theories as to how 
weapon should be used. 

One school of thought, headed by Sec- 
retary of State Cordell Hull, wants to 
concentrate upon expansion of the prewar 
reciprocal trade program. Under this plan, 
tariff reductions would be multilateral. If 
the U.S. and Canada, for example, agreed 


to reduce tariffs on a number of items. 
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LEND-LEASE FLOW.  asancu, 1941, — san. 1, 1944 
(IN MILLIONS OF DOLLARS) woke 
wnpens wid | . = 
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$73 $141 $777 $2,145 
CHINA, INDIA, AFRICA, MIDDLE U.S. S. R. UNITED 
AUSTRALIA & EAST & MEDITER- KINGDOM TOTAL 
NEW ZEALAND RANEAN AREA EXPORTS 











Copyright, 1944, By The United States News Publishing Corporation 


The total value of exports shown above does not include 
$588,000,000 in munitions, industrial and agricultural items 
to other countries, including Latin America. The grand total of 


other countries that reduced duties on the 
same items could sell or buy in the U.S.- 
Canadian market at the reduced rates. 

This group expects no particular diffi- 
culty in implementing Article 7. It plans to 
rely almost wholly upon the trade treaties. 

Second school of thought. Inside Gov- 
ernment, there is another group which feels 
that orthodox, free-trade methods will 
work—but only with modifications. Here 
is how they look at the matter: 

Once the war ends, the world will need 
U.S. goods and material for rehabilitation. 
Because of this need, this country can get 
agreements that will spell out in specific 
terms the general principles of Article 7. 
These agreements might establish rules of 
fair play for world trade that would cor- 
respond roughly to U.S. antitrust laws. 

Group No. 2 has other steps in mind to 
stimulate foreign trade. These would in- 
clude liberal credits to countries wishing 
to purchase machine tools and other mate- 
rials to industrialize their economy. This 
would be one way to lift the general trade 
level of the world. 

The U.S. would acquire huge stocks of 
critical materials, such as rubber, nickel, 
tin, tungsten, manganese and even iron. 
These could be acquired in return for Lend- 
Lease or they could be purchased outright. 
In either case, they would increase trade. 

And the second group would under- 
write payments to exporters. It would do 
so through loans from a bank similar to 
the Export-Import Bank. 
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Fundamentally, however, the plan of 
group No. 2 rests upon the same assump- 
tion as that of group No. 1. This is that 
the United States will do something it 
has not done since World War I—buy as 
much as it sells. 

This assumption faces difficulties from 
American pressure groups. It faces diffi- 
culties abroad. 

Russia and Britain will help to fashion 
the trade policies that will succeed Lend- 
Lease. They know the views held in this 
country. Yet both are moving toward 
government control of trade after the war. 

This is no surprise in the case of the 
Soviet, where the state completely domi- 
nates trade. But even Britain seems dubi- 
ous about the success of orthodox trade 
methods in the postwar world. Some of her 
reasons are obvious: 

U. S. trade policy. Despite U.S. inten- 
tions, Britain fears that this country will 
want to continue to sell more than it buys. 
This, in turn, would mean continued ac- 
ceptance here of gold in exchange for 
goods. It would mean a liberal U.S. credit 
policy. Thereby, the necessity of balancing 
exports with imports would be avoided. 

What Britain faces. After the war, 
Britain will face a deficit of about a billion 
dollars annually in exports in comparison 
to imports. Dependent as she is upon trade 
for a living, the continuation of this situa- 
tion would mean disaster. Therefore, she 
‘is seeking some way of balancing her trade. 
This would mean controlled trade, with a 
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Lend-Lease aid in dollars comes to more than $20,000,000,- 
000 when value of services, goods transferred and other war 
aids to our allies are included in the over-all flow of Lend-Lease. 


British sphere guarded by quotas and sim- 
ilar arrangements. 

England also fears that this country 
may go through another depression. The 
British economists say that the United 
States trade recession in 1938 reduced 
trade more than it had been expanded 
by the reciprocal trade treaties. 

Uncertainty of trade future. These fac 
tors show why future trade policies are 
uncertain. They account for the belief of 
some Government officials that Govern- 
ment control of U.S. foreign trade after 
the war will go much further than is an- 
ticipated. It gives ground for the belief 
that Lend-Lease, in one form or another, 
may continue for an indefinite period after 
the war comes to an end. 

And it suggests that those who count 
upon substantial benefits in trade or other 
concessions from the $30,000,000,000 or 
more this country will put into Lend 
Lease may be disappointed. 

Meanwhile, the flow of Lend-Lease 
goods will continue until the war ends. The 
Lend-Lease Act expires June 30, but exten 
sion for another year is regarded as certain 

In this process, however, more criticism 
may be heard than in the past. Most of 
these complaints have been answered be 
fore. They center around returns for Lend 
Lease aid. 

But there is little disposition in the 
United States to question the fundamental 
value of Lend-Lease. The general verdict 
is that it has given value received. 
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THE REMAKING OF GERMANY 


Plans Under Study for Occupying Reich, Preventing Chaos in Europe 


Aims of Allies to reshape 
nation’s borders and end 
its aggressive powers 


Armistice terms that may be offered to 
Germany sometime in 1944 now are re- 
ceiving first official attention. This at 
tention is confined right now mainly to the 
lower diplomatic levels of U.S., Britain 
and Russia. Before long, it may be cata- 
pulted by events into the Roosevelt- 
Churchill-Stalin stratum. 

Britain suddenly has engaged in heated 
debate about what is to happen to Ger- 
many. This debate coincides with the first 
London talks on armistice terms. Russia, 
thus far, is keeping her ideas to herself, ex- 
cept to let it be known that she expects 
Germany to work out payment for damage 
done in Russia. As for the U.S., President 
Roosevelt has his ideas, but hesitates to 
express them publicly at this time. 

Mr. Roosevelt’s ideas and those of Prime 
Minister Churchill and Marshal Stalin are 
playing their part in the initial London 
conferences now being held by the Euro- 
pean Advisory Commission. 

Actually, the Allied leaders are awed by 
the prospect of what will begin to happen, 
the minute Germany is defeated. They are 
convinced that the downfall of Hitler and 
his system will be felt like an earthquake 
all through Europe. This prospect is fore- 


ing attention, in the midst of war, to the 
problems that will come with an armistice 
Political chaos will be widespread, both 
in Germany and in occupied countries as 
soon as fighting stops. The Nazis now in 
control will be stripped of authority. Many 
thousands of them are likely to be shot. 
In Germany, foreigners held as slave labor 
are waiting their chance to turn on the 
Germans. Also, many Germans will turn 
on one another. In the occupied countries, 
the Germans face destruction by the peo 
ple they have ruled. And everywhere, until 
new authorities are ready to step in, an- 
archy is likely to prevail. 
Unemployment will be a gigantic prob- 
lem, as war industries all over Europe 
close down. In Germany alone, 16,000,000 
war workers will be jobless. Others making 
munitions elsewhere will be out of work. 
Mass migration will be taking place. 
The millions of foreign workers in Ger- 
many will be scrambling to get home. 
Millions of French and other war prisoners 
will head for home when released. Millions 
of German troops will be straggling back 
from the fronts. Highways and railroads 
will be clogged with these movements. 
Business chaos will go along with the 
political chaos, throughout Europe. Under 
the Nazis, Germany has been made the 
economic center of the Continent. Raw 
materials, such as coal, iron, wood and 
foodstuffs, have been produced in the out- 


lying countries and shipped to Germany. 
There they have been processed into manu 
factured goods and shipped to markets in 
When the Nazi 
topples, raw materials will 
stop moving to Germany. Goods will stop 


the various countries. 


Government 
moving out. The entire 


prices, fixed 


system’ of fixed 
exchanges 
and controlled production will collapse 
Damage to property, as a result of the 
Allied bombings of 
be enormous. 


wages, controlled 


German cities, will 
Millions of workers will 
Hundreds of factories 


will have been destroyed 


be without homes. 
Transportation 
Public utilities will 
have been put out of commission. All this 
will add to the confusion. 

Ownership everywhere will be in dis- 
pute. The Nazis 
large and small, 


will be handicapped 


have seized industries, 


stores and apartment 
houses, and these have been sold and re- 
sold. In some cases, the original owners are 
dead. Doubt and confusion as to who are 
the rightful owners will affect resumption 
of normal business. 

Thus, in framing postwar 
Germany, the Allied leaders first must pre- 
pare for the inevitable day of Nazi col- 
lapse. Tentative plans have been made 
for several steps to be taken immediately 
after the fighting stops. 

Occupation of Germany by the Allied 
armies will come first. These armies will 
bring order out of the chaos as rapidly as 


terms for 
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EUROPEAN ADVISORY COMMISSION MEMBERS: BRITAIN’S STRANG, RUSSIA‘S GOUSEV, AMERICA’S WINANT 
... like planning what to do in case of an earthquake 
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possible. This time, all of Germany is to 
be occupied, not just one small strip, as 
was the case in 1918. 

Under the plan now getting most favor, 
the Russians would occupy Eastern Ger- 
many, the British would occupy North- 
western Germany, and the U.S. would 
occupy Southern Germany. However, some 
British and U.S. forces would be stationed 
in the part held by Russia, some British 
and Russian forces would be sent to the 
part controlled by the U.S., and some U.S. 
and Russian forces would take up posts in 
the part occupied by Britain. 

Officials point out that this plan would 
have the advantage of administrative 
efficiency, and, at the same time, would 
avoid setting up completely separate zones 
of influence. 

Retribution will follow soon after occu- 
pation. Germans guilty of war atrocities 
are to be taken back to the countries 
were they committed their crimes and 
there tried and punished. This was decided 
at the Moscow conference last November. 
Russia, especially, is planning for stern 
action. Careful records are being kept of 
the names of Nazis responsible for atroci- 
ties in Russia, and these Nazis, if caught, 
are to be held in Russia, or taken back to 
Russia, for trial. 

In making these plans, the Allied lead- 
ers are keeping in mind what happened 
after the last war. At that time, there 
was much talk of punishing the guilty, but 
little was done. The Kaiser took refuge 
in Holland and could not be seized. The 
Allies demanded 896 others of Germany, 
but the German Government refused to 
give them up. Finally, the Allies agreed 
to let Germany hold the trials. Four indi- 
viduals actually were tried. Three of these 
received light sentences. One was ac- 
quitted. The Allied governments are de- 
termined not to repeat that experience. 

Reparation for property damaged or 
stolen also will be insisted upon. Much of 
the property seized has been carried off to 
Germany. One estimate is that the Ger- 
mans’ loot amounts to $50,000,000,000. In 
addition, they have caused damage 
amounting to many more billions. 

The stolen property, where possible, will 
be restored to its rightful owners. In the 
case of property damage, reparation will 
be mostly in the form of goods or labor, 
rather than in money as after the last 
war. Russia already is making big claims. 
Other ravaged countries are preparing to 
ask for their share. The U.S., however, will 
find it difficult to collect in cash, and prob- 
ably will not want goods. 

The long-range future of Germany also 
is getting attention. Under the policies 
now being laid down, Germans in the 
future will have a chance to earn a good 
living, but will not be able to attack neigh- 
boring countries. With these ends in view, 
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the following steps are being planned: 

First, boundaries of Germany are to be 
redrawn. Some definite conclusions con- 
cerning these already have been announced 
by Allied leaders. The Atlantic Charter is 
not to prevent “territorial transferrences 
or adjustments” affecting Germany. East 
Prussia is to be broken up and given to 
Russia and Poland. Other territory in 
Eastern Germany is to be given to Poland. 
Austria is to regain her independence. It is 
possible that eventually the three zones 
of military occupation will become three 
separate states. But no decision on this 
has yet been made. 

Second, warmaking groups are to be 
deprived of power, if the plans now being 
considered are carried out. These groups 
include the Nazis, the industrialists and 


Germans are a master race and that Ger- 
many has a right to expand at the expense 
of others will be outlawed. 

Sixth, democratic elements in Germany 
will be encouraged to take a responsible 
part in running the country. Allied mili- 
tary occupation will be discontinued only 
when these elements have shown that they 
are strong enough to keep control. 

Seventh, an attempt will be made to 
gear Germany’s economic life with that of 
the rest of Europe, so as to permit a rising 
standard of living for the German people. 
Mr. Churchill, about a year ago, suggested 
that a “Council of Europe” be formed 
after the war, but little has been heard 
since of that idea. 

A test of U. S.-British-Russian co-opera- 
tion in the future will come in the treat- 
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HANDS THAT MADE HITLER 
...no refuge from retribution 


bankers who have co-operated with Hitler, 
and the Junkers who have been the lead- 
ers of the military caste. The General 
Staff, which stayed intact after the last 
war, will be broken up and dispersed. 

Third, the Allied powers probably will 
take control of Germany’s heavy indus- 
tries, to make sure that they are not used 
again for war. This control will start at the 
top, with Allied representation on boards 
of directors. It will reach down far enough 
into production to make sure that Ger- 
many cannot rearm secretly, as she did in 
the 1920s and 1930s. Decision has not been 
made as to whether the giant cartels are 
to be broken up or operated as they are. 

Fourth, the big landed estates of East 
Prussia and Northeastern Prussia are like- 
ly to be broken up and redistributed. In 
that case, the Junkers who now own them 
will have to move elsewhere. 

Fifth, Teaching of the doctrine that 


ment of Germany. Some elements in Brit- 
ain, suspicious of Russia, favor keeping 
Germany strong and making her a British 
partner. At the same time, some elements 
in Russia, suspicious of Britain, favor 
making Germany a Russian partner. 

Some officials think that the economic 
and political organization of Germany 
ultimately may turn out to be a blend of 
the British and Russian systems. Democ- 
racy, rather than dictatorship, would pre- 
vail, but there would be extensive state 
participation in the economic life of the 
country. The view is expressed that, if 
Britain, Russia and the U.S. succeed in 
working together in building a new, demo- 
cratic Germany, a foundation will have 
been laid for a dependable world peace. 

Success for the Allied plans would mean 
that no more Hitlers would rise in Ger- 
many within the foreseeable future to 
make a bid for world rule. 
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How U.S. Troops Behave Abroad: 
Resentment Over Free Spending 


Impact of American Dollars Disrupting Economies of Our Allies 


Easy ways, boisterous 
actions of small minority 
causing strain in relations 


American fighting men, with their high 
pay and easy habits, are creating economic 
and social problems wherever they go. 
They are twisting old customs awry all 
around the world. Their free spending is 
a constant threat of inflation to America’s 
allies. To some of these, Americans are a 
well-meaning menace. And some Ameri- 
cans don’t care very much for the lands 
they visit. 

The impressions these young Americans 
bring back from their travels, no less than 
the friends and enemies they make while 
they are away, will have a vast effect upon 
the course that America takes in world af- 
fairs in the future. It was the mood that 
the returning soldiers brought back from 
France and England in 1919 that helped 
bind America to isolationism in the 20 
years that followed. 

Now a new generation of Americans is 
about to move upon the continent of 
Europe. They are highly paid and well-fed 
soldiers. They will go into France, Bel- 
gium, Holland and the Scandinavian coun- 
tries where goods and money are scarce, 
people poor, starvation widespread. And 
they will take along the same habits of 
free spending and easy loving that 
are causing troubles for many Ameri- 
cans in other countries where they are 
stationed. 

The impact of free spending already has 
evoked bills in Parliament in both Great 
Britain and Australia. Chambers of com- 
merce in Australia are urging that America 
withhold a part of its soldiers’ pay to ease 
the economic strain imposed in that coun- 
try by soldier spending. The American 
Army sergeant who fathered quadruplets 
in England symbolizes the attraction that 
these well-paid soldiers have for the girls 
of other lands. 

In England, where vast numbers of 
Americans are training for invasion, the 
irritations have become so acute that 
Gen. Dwight D. Eisenhower ordered stiffer 
discipline for his men. An angry session 
of the British Parliament was provoked 
by a bill to raise the pay of British soldiers 
to a level comparable with that of Ameri- 
can and Dominion forces. The Govern- 
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ment objection to such a bill was that it 
would risk disastrous inflation. 

The General’s orders did not reach all of 
the complaints that are being raised against 
the Americans. Some of those complaints 
are inherent in the differences between the 
make-up and geographical location of the 
British and American people. But General 
Eisenhower did ban the improper use of 
motor transportation, drinking in public 
places, excessive drinking, loud, profane or 
indecent language and discourtesy to 
civilians. He ordered his men to dress more 
snappily and salute promptly. 

British Tommies, after looking over 
their American comrades-in-arms at close 
range, raise four principal objections. They 
dislike the Americans’ streamlined form 
of courtship, their higher pay, reckless 
driving and disregard for foreign money. 

Studies of the troubles American sol- 
diers have been getting into in Great 
Britain show that the most frequent of- 
fenses have been for drunkenness, asso- 
ciation with prostitutes, failure to wear 
proper uniforms, failure to salute, un- 
authorized use or misuse of Government 
vehicles, failure to have identity cards, 
failure to have proper passes, disregard 
of blackout regulations. 
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A few American soldiers cause most of 
the irritation. They are the loud, tactless, 
boastful ones among great numbers who 
are well behaved. They take the girls, the 
best liquors, the best hotel rooms, hog the 
pubs and transportation facilities. 

Other irritations for the British 
out of the cultural differences between the 
two peoples. The British are reserved. 
Americans talk to anyone. British girls 
rarely associate with men until near court- 


grow 


ship age. Their schools are not coeduca- 
tional. Companionship between the sexes 
is taken for granted in America. Service 
papers like the Stars and Stripes and Yank 
have run stories and jokes about the way 
American soldiers are monopolizing the 
Britain, thus 
British soldiers in other 
theaters of war, some of whom had been 
away from home for three or four years. 

Better food has been a source of minor 
irritation. The British plant cabbages in 
churchyards and potatoes in bomb craters. 
Their golf courses and lawns have been 
plowed up. They get from one to thre 
eggs a month, two and a half pints of milk 
a week, two ounces of butter, two of tea, 
about a pound and a half of meat, four 
ounces of cheese. 

But they furnish through reverse Lend 
Lease a good share of the food that Ameri- 
can soldiers in Britain eat, including po- 
tatoes, bread, flour and fresh vegetables. 
The soldier diet is rounded out by im- 
portations from America that are unob- 
tainable by the average British civilain. 

American Army post exchanges and 
Red Cross canteens, to which neither the 
British civilian nor the British soldier has 
had access, provide the American soldier 
with many luxury items that long ago dis- 
appeared from the British shopping lists— 
playing cards, nail files, paper tissues. 
Poker-playing Americans also show dis- 
respect for the British money. They use 
farthings for poker chips. 

Operational plans also have caused irri- 
tations. Under Lend-Lease, the RAF sup- 
plied Americans with flying fields. Steadily, 
as the Americans moved into England to 
begin operations, squadron after squadron 
gave up its favorite field for the incoming 
Americans. And, in a country where bi- 
cycling is a common form of transporta 
tion, many thousands of bicycles were 
turned over to American fliers to use in 


girls in Great advertising 


conditions to 
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*YANKS IN ENGLAND 
Habits from home followed the invaders 


traveling from barracks to flying fields, 
thus depriving many Britons of bicycles. 

British standards require the heating of 
barracks to 60 degrees. In a fuel shortage, 
most homes have been colder than that. 
Parliament sat in overcoats, and a five- 
inch line was drawn on the bathtubs in 
Buckingham Palace and Windsor Castle. 
But, when American medical officers asked 
that troop barracks of their men be heated 
to 65 degrees, the British supplied the coal. 

All of these—and other forms of special 
treatment that have been provided for the 
American soldiers—have multiplied the ir- 
ritations. The cockiness of Americans has 
not alleviated them. One British official 
points out that his people are tired. They 
have been in the war a long time. Much 
of British industry is operated by old men, 
and women. The young are at war. 

Britons like the Americans of the quieter 
sort, invite them into their homes. But 
they do not like the idea of a million or 
so Americans taking over their country, 
nudging them out of shows and busses, 
taking their girls, getting all of the best 
of everything, any more than would the 
citizens of Illinois and Indiana enjoy see- 
ing several million British soldiers do the 
same thing in their home States. The geo- 
graphic area is about the same. 

In Australia, the experiences have been 
somewhat similar. American soldiers found 
fault with the railroads, their different 
gauges of track, slow waits at the stations 
for train orders, and voiced their criticisms 
aloud. They drank openly, whistled at all 
the girls, introduced jitterbug dancing. 

And the girls made the Americans roy- 
ally welcome. They stripped buttons off 
uniform blouses for keepsakes, ignored 
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Australian veterans who had fought in 
Greece, Crete, Syria and the North African 
desert. The Australian veterans watched 
the process wistfully. American uniforms 
outshone those of the Diggers. 

But the Australians offered the best of 
everything to the servicemen. Civilians 
could sit in restaurants and starve while 
waitresses hurried to serve Americans. The 
movies were opened on Sundays especially 
for servicemen and their guests—each 
man could take one guest. Halls, huts, 
homes, clubs and lounges were opened. 

Americans had comforts that amazed 
the Australians. They had cots and stoves. 





Australian soldiers had blankets and no 
stoves. They ambled through the Aus- 
tralian winter in drafty sweaters and 
shorts. 

The Americans did not like the Aus- 
tralian national dish of mutton, and said 
so. They grumbled about the quality of 
the beef, about not getting potatoes and 
about the size of the potatoes. Australians 
tactfully disclosed they not only had no 
potatoes, or macaroni, to which the Ameri- 
cans had shifted, but were eating rice. 

In the main, however, Americans have 
gotten along much better with Australians 
and New Zealanders than they have with 
the British. The differences are more those 
of custom and habit than of temperament. 

In New Zealand, fathers and mothers 
take the Americans into their homes and 
introduce them to their daughters, make 
them welcome. The liking between Ameri- 
cans and New Zealanders has been stronger 
than in any other place. The marriage rate 
has been high there—and in Australia. 
But, though no protest is likely to come 
from New Zealand, the impact’ of soldier 
spending upon the national economy has 
been heavy. 

All around the world, the American with 
his direct approach and generous buying 
has made himself felt. In India, prices 
have risen sharply. They did in North 
Africa. Even the New Guinea natives 
raised the prices of bamboo canes when 
the Yanks came. In China, the American 
in a jeep is as likely to give a ride to a 
vegetable farmer as he is to a British offi- 
cial. He is heedless of custom. 

But the animosity of his allies toward 
him diminishes in direct proportion to 
their proximity to the fighting lines. 


YANKS IN NEW GUINEA 
The closer the front .. . the less picture-postcardy 
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_..NEW DIESEL OIL 
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HE SPOTLIGHT ABOVE is focused 

on the ring zone of a big Diesel engine. 
Above this zone, pressures soar and 
blast-furnace heat shoots past 3,500 F. 
See where the piston is cutaway”? 
Back of those piston rings, oil can cook— 
make the rings stick—raise merry havoc. 
Never satisfied, Socony- Vacuum tech- 
nicians have developed a new Diesel oil 
that keeps the pistons and rings clean. 
Wear is practically microscopic after 
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Lubricating oil and oil film are s/ 


gruelling hours of continuous operation. 

For every machine in your plant, the 
Socony- Vacuum representative can pro- 
vide Correct Lubrication. He’l] work with 
your people to cut down power consump- 
tion, reduce maintenance expense and 
provide greater production. 

Isn’t that worth shooting for ? 
SOCONY-VACUUM OIL CO., INC.— Standard Oil 
of N.Y. Div. * White Star Div. * Lubrite Div. * Chicago 


Div. « White Eagle Div. * Wadhams Div. « Magnolia 
Petroleum Co. *« General Petroleum Corp. of Calif. 


TO HELP MAINTAIN 
CAPACITY PRODUCTION 


CALL IN 
SOCONY-VACUUM 
foe Cott Labuiialion 

















Fully as unusual as its distinctive ma 

flavor and absolute uniformity, is a 
the fact that Kentucky Tavern has einer 
been the proud possession of the 


same family for 73 years. 
Glenmore Distilleries Co., Inc., Louisville, Ky. 


THERE’S ONLY ONE BETTER BUY IN BONDS...WAR BONDS! 
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CONFLICT IN OVER-ALL POLICY 


Question of Land or Sea Approach to China as Basis of Controversy 


Monsoon rains expected 
to limit all operations 
until after next October 


America all of a sudden is opening a new 
front in Burma. Until now, this country’s 
main line of attack on the Japanese has 
been westward across the Pacific. Now a 
second line of advance is beginning to 
push eastward in Asia. In effect, a huge 
scissors movement is prepared to snip off 
the rich empire that Japan conquered. 

However, an argument is arising as to 
\llied strategy in the operations that are 
getting started in Asia. Involved are dif- 
ferences of view among high-ranking mili- 
tary officials of America, Britain, China 
and India. 

The question is whether, in the main, 
the Southeast Asia fight is to be a land 
war or a sea war. The choice is between 
iwo ways of opening a supply line into 
China, and of damaging the Japanese in 
the process. The map on pages 20 and 21 
tells the story of that choice. 

8y land, a campaign already is under 
way to open a route from Assam in India 
across Northern Burma to hook up with the 
Burma Road. This is a fight of U.S. and 
Chinese troops under Lieut. Gen. Joseph 
W. Stilwell. If this fight can be pushed to 
a successful end, supplies again can move 
by road through Burma into China. 

Sy sea, a campaign plainly is in prospect 
to retake the Malay Peninsula and to re- 
capture Singapore. This is to be chieffy a 
British fight. Japan, already weakened by 
American blows in the Pacific, is to be at- 
tacked by the British on her most extend- 
ed front. If the Japanese fleet is beaten or 
runs away, the British can push ahead to 
open a seaport in South China. 

Right now, Lord Louis Mountbatten, 
supreme commander in Southeast Asia, 
has on his doorstep the question of divid- 
ing available resources between these two 
campaigns. The argument in a nutshell: 

On one side, Generalissimo Chiang Kai- 
shek wants a land route opened quickly 
into China. Americans and Chinese work- 
ing under Gen. Stilwell support his view. 

Rich food supplies, greatly needed in 
India, could be acquired by conquest of 
Burma, which formerly exported 3,000,- 
000 tons of rice a year. Also, north of 
Rangoon are oil fields that formerly pro- 
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duced 1,200,000 tons of petroleum a year. 

Japan is said to be defending these re- 
sources with not more than 75,000 troops. 
That defense is weakened further because 
railroad and river transportation is para- 
lyzed by Allied bombings. The argument 
is that 2,000,000 Indian volunteer troops 
could supply ample forces for large-scale 
operations in Burma now or as soon as the 
monsoon rains permit next October. 

On the other side, British and some 
American officials contend that the Allies’ 
richest haul in resources could be made by 
an amphibious campaign. The rubber and 
tin most needed by America and Briain 





—Acme 
MOUNTBATTEN & STILWELL 
Land and/or sea? 


are in Malaya, the natural route for a 
drive on Singapore. Oil is in Sumatra, Java 
and Borneo, which would fall to the Allies 
if Singapore could be taken. 

As for opening a supply line to China, 
these officials contend that supplies in the 
volume needed to support big-scale offen- 
sives by land and air can be moved to 
China only in ships. The capacity of the 
Burma Road and of air lines from India 
is said to be too small for the job. 

One estimate is that the combined freight 
load of the Burma Road and of the air 
transport line to China would be enough 
to keep only two U.S. divisions continu- 


ously in action. The volume achieved by 
both routes in a month might be equalled 
in one day by arrivals in port of three or 
four shiploads, according to those who 
argue against the land approach 

Influence of the Indian Government has 
favored sea operations on other grounds. 
Basing land troops in Assam is said to be 
a drain on Indian transportation, on sup- 
plies of needed draft animals and food 

So those are opposite sides of the prob- 
lem of Southeast 
Asia. The selection by President Roose- 
velt and Winston Churchill of Lord 
Mountbatten, a British admiral and Com 
mando leader, in itself implies agreement 
in the high command that ultimately big- 
scale operations will be 
India. These are to re- 
semble America’s successful methods in the 
Marshalls, the Solomons and the Admi- 
ralty Islands. But an all-out sea-borne 
offensive is not expected until the defeat 
of Germany has freed the British fleet for 
action against Japan. 

In the meantime, Lord 


choosing strategy for 


amphibious 


launched from 


Mountbatten’s 
policy has opened the way for increased 
land action in Burma. Here is a bird’s-eye 
view of the recent fighting: 

In Northern Burma, U.S. veterans of jun- 
gle fighting and of jungle road building 
have been making history, with some unin- 
tended co-operation from the Japanese. 

American road crews building southward 
and Japanese crews building northward 
together have been constructing a new 
link between Ledo in India and the Burma 
Road. Each planned to 
seize the whole road at the right moment. 

Now the Americans have got the jump. 
Those lessons 
Guadalcanal and in New Guinea, pene- 
trated the wilds of the Hukawng Valley 
to the rear of 2,000 Japanese. Now they 
have trapped that force, and, with the help 
of Chinese troops, are wiping it out. But 


side evidently 


troops, using learned on 


a further advance of 150 miles and some 
road building would be needed to open 
the Ledo Road to a junction with the 
Burma Road at Namkham 

In Western Burma, 300 miles of moun- 
tainous jungle separate Ledo from the 
first road to the south that is good enough 
to supply much of an army. That is a 
trail that winds through the Chin Hills 
wilderness toward Burma's petroleum 
fields. Here there is an Allied offensive, 
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but in slow motion and on a small scale. 

On the West Coast, the British now are 
mopping up after their first major victory 
in Burma. This is the defeat of a Japa- 
nese land invasion force of 8,000. The 
scene of the victory is jungle country 
north of Akyab, Japan’s outpost, port and 
base for air attacks against Calcutta. 

With this defeat, Japan’s westward in- 
vasion now has started to recede, just as 
her eastward invasion receded in June, 
1942, after her defeat at Midway Island 
in the Pacific. The British will try to com- 
plete their capture of Akyab before May, 
when the monsoon rains descend. 

Summed up, the land operations in Bur- 
ma are just past the turning of the Japa- 
nese invasion tide. Thus, these operations 
are 18 months behind the stage that now 
has ‘been reached by American successes 
in the Pacific. 

Real progress toward expulsion of the 
Japanese from Burma scarcely is to be 
expected until after the monsoon rains 
stop next October. Even then, the scale 
and speed of land operations will be lim- 
ited by the capacity of railroads, highways 
and rivers. The railroads are narrow gauge. 
The roads are as few as the railroads and 
are built for two-lane traffic. The Brahma- 
putra River in Eastern India is navigable, 
but the boats have been requisitioned for 
the Mediterranean. The Irrawaddy in 
Burma also is navigable, but the boats 
have been sunk by Allied bombers. 

Even if Burma is reconquered, officials 
say the results may not live up to expec- 
tations. One reason is that there may be 
much delay in getting the scorched oil 
wells back into production. Another is that 
rice production in Burma is declining. 

These may explain why Lord Mountbat- 
ten seems to be supporting the efforts to 
open a link to the Burma Road as an 
emergency project, rather than as his main 
campaign against the Japanese. Apparent- 
ly the Northern Burma offensive is to 
serve as a stopgap effort to get more sup- 
plies into China until a major amphibious 
offensive can be launched against Malaya 
and Singapore. Such an offensive, if it suc- 
ceeded, would break into the South China 
Sea and thus open the way to China itself. 

The amphibious offensive may be aimed 
first at the Andaman Islands, reputed to 
be held by 12,000 Japanese. Akyab, if 
taken, might be a springboard. The at- 
tempt would be to clear the Japanese out 
of the Bay of Bengal and to close up the 
approaches to the Indian Ocean. 

Great battles are said by officials to be 
brewing off Singapore. Next to defense of 
their homeland, the Japanese are expected 
to fight hardest to hold Malaya and the 
Singapore Straits. Unlike their victory in 
1942, their defeat when it comes will be 
decisive, indicative that the end of the 
war is drawing near. 
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RISE OF SOVIET NAVY 


Potential Threat to Balkans in Acquisition of Exchange Ships by Russia 


Emergence of nation 
from land-locked status 
to prospective sea power 


Russia now is starting to take a larger 
place among the sea powers of the world. 
That is the story back of the agreed trans- 
fer to her of the equivalent of one-third 
of the surrendered Italian fleet. 

In fighting the war, Russia, by this move 
is assured an addition to her Navy of a 
minimum of 33 and a maximum of 80 war- 
ships, plus a considerable number of mer- 
chant ships. In practice, Russia will get 
mostly American and British vessels. This 
will allow continued satisfactory operation 
of Italian ships by their own crews under 
Allied orders. 

After the war, decision will be made as 
to final disposal of the Italian fleet. How- 
ever, Russia’s claims for naval ships then 
may be even stronger than they are now, 
especially if she is in at the finish of the 
Japanese. 

When and how Russia will use the ships 
she is to receive in the present war, she is 
not telling. But some of the possibilities 
are plain. One is the smuggling and con- 
voying of supplies to the Yugoslav armies 
of Tito, to Greek and other guerrillas, so 
as to pour oil on the flames in the Balkan 
countries. 

Another possibility is the strengthening 
of Russian naval protection of her northern 





supply line to Murmansk. A third is the 
augmenting of Russia’s Pacific fleet at 
Vladivostok to prepare for future trouble 
with Japan. A fourth is the establishment 
of a Russian naval fighting force in the 
Eastern Mediterranean. 

This final possibility has a direct bear- 
ing upon Russia’s 1944 offensives. If Russia 
has chosen to exploit that possibility, a 
new turn in the war is on the way. Here 
are some things that could result: 

The Balkans could find themselves in the 
middle of a Russian squeeze. The upper 
pressure of that squeeze is Russia’s Ukraine 
offensive, which already is pushing closer 
and closer to the Balkans. The lower pres- 
sure would come from the Russian naval 
forces, pushing from the south through the 
Aegean Sea. 

Turkey would feel the pressure of this 
same military and political maneuver. If 
Russia had a fleet in the Aegean, Turkey 
virtually would be surrounded. Russia’s 
objective would be to win an agreement 
from Turkey to open the Dardanelles. 

If Turkey should yield, war supplies 
could begin pouring into the Black Sea for 
a Russian drive into the Balkans. Turkey 
suddenly might find herself with the Allies 
in the war. Germany might be up against 
a general collapse of her Balkan front. The 
course and duration of the war might be 
affected. 

Whatever the effects on this war, im- 
portant results certain to 


postwar seem 


—Wide World 


ITALIAN WARSHIPS 
...orthe equivalent... 
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flow from Russia’s claims to captured 
shipping. Her claim upon Italian ships, 
now largely recognized, may be followed 
by a claim to an equal share of Germany’s 
warships and merchant ships. Officials look 
upon Russia as having the resources and 
ingenuity to build a large navy, if she 
chooses. One-third of the Italian and Ger- 
man fleets would give her a nucleus. 

A big navy would augment greatly Rus- 
sia’s military power and give that power 
a unique place in the world. Russia now 
ranks first in land strength and third in 
air strength. Today, that strength is offset 
by her weakness at sea. Russia before the 
war ranked seventh, or last, in sea strength 
among the great powers. Her war losses in 
ships and bases have been exceedingly 
heavy. 

But America already has demonstrated 
what a big nation with rich resources can 
do toward the rapid construction of a 
large navy. Russia’s claim for ships is one 
of several signs that she plans to have a 
larger place among the sea powers. Other 
evidence is Russia’s reported interest in 


getting warm-water ports and in getting 


more direct access to the Atlantic and the 
Mediterranean. 

Officials say that Russia’s claims in the 
case of Italy were justified by the fact 
that Italy had at least two divisions fight- 
ing on the Russian front. But they also 
say her claim has long-range implications 
of special interest to several nations. 

The United States, with by far the 
world’s biggest Navy, faces no sea rivalry 
from Russia in the foreseeable future. But 
America’s important 
in the North Pacific will be with 
rather than with Japan. 


naval relationships 


Russia 


Britain, world’s second sea power, also 
seems to have a secure position. But Brit- 
ain will have new problems. Russia will 
displace Germany as Europe’s No. 2 sea 
power. Russia’s main interests will be in 
the Baltic and the Mediterranean, where 
Britain also is interested. 

Russia, 


oing into the war as virtually a 
land-loc!xed 


nation, may emerge as_ the 
world’s third-ranking sea power. 

France and Italy will be most affected if 
Russia gains a place as a Mediterranean 
power. Italy is counting on the return of 
most or all of her fleet. France will get 
back all that are left of her warships, and 
perhaps may be assisted to regain her for- 
mer position as a high-ranking sea power 
of the world. 

Thus it is plain that big changes are on 
the way in the world’s naval line-up. 
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BUSINESS REPORT FOR 1943 


In accordance with the Annual Statement as of December 31, 1943, 
filed with the New York State lnsurance Department. 


OBLIGATIONS TO POLICYHOLDERS, BENEFICIARIES, AND OTHERS 


Policy Reserves Required bylaw . . . . . $5,537,595,431.67 
This amount, together with future premiums and 
interest, is required to assure payment of all 
future policy benefits. 


Policyholders’Funds ....... 4.4. 
Policy proceeds and dividends left with the com- 
pany at interest to be paid out in future years, 


Reserved for Dividends to Policyholders. . . 
Set aside for payment in 1944 to those policy- 
holders eligible to receive them, 
Other Policy Obligations . ...... -. 
Claims in process of settlement, estimated 


claims not yet reported, premiums paid in 
advance, etc. 


255,604,009.54 
105,674,814.00 


5§2,027,949.91 


Taxes DueorAccrued .....- ++: = 20,523,324.00 
Includes estimated amount of taxes payable in 


1944 on the business of 1943. 


Reserve forinvestments . . . +. + + « « 
To provide against possible loss or fluctuation in 
their value. 


62,347,000.00 


Miscellaneous Liabilities . . . + « «© « « 23,495,304.45 
TOTAL OBLIGATIONS . . « « « « « $6,057,267,833.57 


ASSETS WHICH ASSURE FULFILLMENT OF OBLIGATIONS 


National Government Securities. . .. . $2,353,375,600.15 
U. S. Government . $2,181,141,867.14 


Canadian Government. . 172,233,733.01 


QOtherBonds .... - 
U.S. State and Municipal 
Canadian Provincial and 

Municipal. « + «+ « 
Railroad . . 6 «© « « 
Public Utilities . . . « 
Industrial and Miscel- 

laneouS. 2 « « « e §14,181,484.06 


a a a ee ee ee ee ee 
All but $680,138.00 are Preferred or Guaranteed. 
First Mortgage Loanson RealEstate... . 
Farms... e+: © e 87,981,134.22 
Other Property . ° 836,494,944.35 


© 6 © « 6 « 2,028,916,055.62 
48,213,934.88 
89,749,717.58 
547,354,089.75 
829,416,829.35 


87,370,538.01 


924,476,078.57 


LoansonPolicies . . - + + + + «+ « = 408,746,108.58 
Made to policyholders on the security of their 
policies. 
RealEstateOwned . . .. ++ + «© + = 
Includes $59,821,102.96 real estate under con- 
tract of sale and $143,580,643.66 Housing 
Projects and real estate for Company use. 


366,977,963.12 


135,436,989.06 
158,504,218.48 


a a a a a 

OtherAssets . - - +--+ + + + + es + & 

Premiums due and deferred, interest and rents 
due and accrued, etc. 


TOTAL ASSETS TO MEET OBLIGATIONS § $6,463,803,551.59 


Assets exceed Obligations by $406,535,718.02. This Safety fund is 
divided into 

Special Surplus Funds. «2. 2-2 22222 2 $ 14,525,000.00 
Unassigned Funds (Surplus) . . « «+ ++ + 392,010,718.02 
These funds, representing about 7% of the obligations, serve as a 
cushion against possible unfavorable experience due to war or other con- 
ditions. 

NOTE: —Assets carried at $304,333,580.62 in the above statement are 
deposited with various public officials under requirements of law or 
regulatory authority, Canadian business embraced in this statement is 
reported on basis of par of exchange. 


HIGHLIGHTS OF 1943 OPERATIONS 
Life Insurance in Force, End of 1943 . . . « « $29,180,396,994.00 
Paid-for Life Insurance Issued During 1943. . 
Amount Paid to Policyholders During 1943 . . 


2,305,262,410.00 
554,873,243.55 





























Realism...now and after the war 


W: HEAR a great deal these days about postwar 
planning. Some of it seems sound and practical, 


and some of it is “crystal gazing.” 


While literally hundreds of public and private 
agencies are thinking of postwar planning, there are a 


few things that realistic individuals are sure of. 


They know that first and foremost the war has to be 
won and nothing should interfere with all-out efforts 


toward this end. 


They know that economic tides ebb and flow; that 
the future, like the past, will experience good times 
and bad; that when bad times come, many people will 


face economic hardships. 


They know that they, like everyone else, are grow- 
ing older; that the life of any individual is uncertain; 
and that in accordance with the immutable laws of 
nature, heads of families will continue to pass on. 


Knowing these things, some 30 million people in- 
sured by Metropolitan are providing definite measures 
of protection against these uncertainties of life through 


some 29 billion dollars of life insurance, 


In addition to providing an anchor to windward for 
the individuals involved and for their families, the 
thrift of these policyholders is bound to be of a stabi- 


lizing character during the postwar period. 


This is Postwar Realism of the highest order. 


Metropolitan Life 
Insurance Company 


(A MUTUAL COMPANY) 


Frederick H. Ecker, 
CHAIRMAN OF THE BOARD 


Leroy A. Lincoln, 
PRESIDENT 


1 MADISON AVENUE, NEW York 10, N. Y. 


METROPOLITAN LIFE INSURANCE Co. 


Gentlemen: 


ing for the Peace.” 


Name 











Street and Number _ 


City_ State 





I Madison Avenue, New York 10, N. Y. 


Please send me a copy of your annual report 
to policyholders: “Serving in the War—Build- 
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LEAKS IN RATIONING 


Return of the Bootlegger as Gasoline and Foods Grow Scarce 


Black market operations 
threaten honest motorists 
with cut in fuel quotas 


Black markets are flourishing today as 
never before and bootlegging once again 
is a highly profitable American institu- 
tion. Many of the troubles of the ordinary 
American family trace to this more and 
more apparent fact. 

The black market in foodstuffs alone is 
estimated to be adding more than $1,200,- 
000,000 to living costs. This is the estimate 
of Chester Bowles, head of the Office of 
Price Administration. Because of that 
black market, the housewife can get less 
butter and less meat than she otherwise 
would obtain. That, however, is the small- 
est part of the story. 

The real story concerns the return of 
the bootlegger. This time he is back in 
business on a vast scale, with gasoline cou- 
pons, not liquor, as his line. Because of 
today’s bootlegger, with his booming busi- 
ness, the honest automobile owner now 
must content himself with so limited a 
number of miles of driving that his car de- 
teriorates. The dishonest car owner, will- 
ing to patronize the gasoline bootlegger, is 
driving as much as usual or more than 
usual. 

The situation is such that holders of A 
rations might now be getting 25 per cent 
more gasoline if the Government could 
stamp out bootlegging. This would mean 
several hundred miles of additional driving 
every year. 

Present-day black market operations 
generally are conducted by two classes of 
individuals. First, there is the gangster 
who will not hesitate to murder, steal or 
counterfeit to reap his profit. More often 
than not, he was in the liquor-running 
business during . prohibition or has an 
otherwise shady past. He operates outside 
normal trade channels. Then there .is the 
individual engaged in legitimate business 
who takes advantage of the administra- 
tive difficulties of rationing to chisel extra 
dollars by trickery and deception. His 
profits are small compared to those of the 
big-time gangster. 

Here is the story of black markets as 
they now flourish in this country: 

Gasoline. This has become a profitable 
field for gangsters. The bulk of their busi- 
ness is in the sale of counterfeit coupons 
so skillfully made that only an expert can 
detect them. These coupons are being sold 
throughout the country. 
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At the present time, counterfeiting is 
confined largely to B and C coupons. OPA 
officials report that 15 per cent of the C-2 
tickets checked have been found to be 
counterfeit. The average for B coupons is 
not quite so high. There has been no no- 
ticeable amount of counterfeiting of A 
stamps, such a 
small volume of gasoline sold. 

The going market price for counterfeit 
coupons varies from *4 cents to 10 cents a 
gallon of gasoline. The bulk of the cou- 
pons are sold to filling stations, because 
these stations offer an opportunity for 


because these represent 


large volume. There is, however, a sizable 
amount of business in sales to individuals, 
largely war workers with C_ books. 

The station operators use the counter- 
feit coupons to cover their own gasoline 
purchases from distributors, and then are 
able to sell gas to motorists at a high 
premium without collecting coupons from 
those motorists. In this way, they often 
are able to get 40 cents to 50 cents a gal- 
lon for gasoline. 

When a motorist or a filling-station op- 
erator buys a gasoline coupon, he can be 
almost sure that it is counterfeit or stolen, 
and the vast majority are counterfeit. 

OPA is finding that the best way to 
combat counterfeiting is to insist that mo- 
torists indorse their coupons by writing 


ae 


—Acme 
CHESTER BOWLES 
Finds bootleggers flourishing 





their license numbers and States on each 
coupon. In that way, illegal coupons can 
be traced. OPA also is making the counter- 
feiters’ job more difficult by printing serial 
numbers on all new B and C coupons. 

Food. OPA is finding that there is little 
organized bootlegging of food outside the 
rationing system. It is estimated that 95 
to 98 per cent of the meat slaughtered is 
sold legally through rationing channels. 
But sales of meat on the black market 
probably will increase as supplies diminish 
in the weeks ahead. 

The principal black market in food is 
carried on through regular trade channels 
and consists of sales above ceiling prices 
or sales “on the side.” 

Dishonest have learned 
many ways to violate price controls. There 
is the practice of tie-in sales, requiring re- 
tailers to buy surplus commodities in order 
to get scarce commodities. Also practice of 
collecting money on the side for scarce 
articles, without violating ceiling prices 
and with no records kept. Upgrading of in- 
ferior foods to take advantage of higher 
ceiling prices is still another practice. 

Dishonest retailers also find loopholes 
that enable them to sell meat and other 
rationed foods without coupons. To do 
this, however, they usually must borrow 
against their future allotments of coupons. 
Eventually, the enforcement officers catch 
up with such dealers. Many cases are on 
record of restaurants mortgaging their fu- 
ture supplies of meat coupons and finding 
themselves deprived of rationed meats 
until their made up. But 
these are small operations compared with 
the gasoline black market. 

Counterfeiting is not a problem in the 
food coupon field, although some counter- 
feit sugar stamps have been uncovered. 
These largely have been used to buy sugar 
for making illicit whisky. 

Other commodities. There is a small 
black market in scarce clothing, such as 
nylon stockings and shoes. Bootleggers 
also are selling watches and other jewelry. 
Whisky, though not rationed, offers a 
profitable field for the bootlegger who 
buys at ceiling prices and sells at his own 
prices. A black market once flourished in 
tires, but the supply of tires disappeared 
and the black market collapsed. 

These are the principal fields of opera- 
tion of the wartime bootlegger. There will 
be other fields as new scarcities develop. If 
the gasoline bootlegger continues to flour- 
ish, the honest motorist may find his 
meager legal rations reduced still further. 
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500,000 “wires” 
_~| every day—made 
—_—~ possible by PAPER 











Paper tapes, perforated to transmit electric impulses, send four 

K I NM g E R LY messages in each direction simultaneously over the same wire! 
Paper teleprinter tapes rapidly record messages at their destination. 
Paper handles today’s volume of messages, which would com- 
pletely swamp the outmoded Morse key. 

C L A g K In a single year, the telegraph industry uses enough paper tape 
to reach from the earth to the moon three times. And the annual 
requirement of telegram blanks numbers more than a billion. 

C 0 R Pp 0 RAT l 0 N Yes, it takes tons of blanks, tapes, envelopes, money order 
NEENAH, WISCONSIN drafts, page printer rolls . . . plus 4,000 other vital paper items to 
operate the Western Union telegraph system. 





( / Are Levelcoat Papers any different in wartime? 

hi ‘4 ¢ Ire ad PRINTING PAPFRS Frankly, the answer is yes, because of wartime limitations 
and restrictions. But the difference is imperceptible to most 
people, thanks to the Kimberly-Clark research men who are 
devoted to the production of the finest quality Levelcoat 
Papers possible under present conditions. "TRADE MARK 
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Victory garden in Detroit 


year round. No more blind spots, or gear shifting, or 
frozen radiators, or night-glare! And above all, an 
amazingly low cost per mile for tires and gasoline! 
You will never see the name “Revere Copper and 
Brass” on your car. But Revere copper, copper base 
alloys and the other metals we fabricate will play an 
important part in helping the automobile industry get 
its new models to you as soon as possible. For the men 


by producing 


in our mills and laboratories know that 
a better metal for the manufacturer they are helping 
to build a better car for you. And Revere, too, has 
learned and grown in these terrible years of war. We 


are pioneering in the production of the light metals that 
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Rhine) A new car! To us Americans, the thrill of those 
words baffles description. There's a heady fragrance 
ans] —_ ° 
Red like wine’s in the very idea of driving once more across 
the bosom of the continent, exploring this land of ours, 
hy sO generous in its breadth and its beauty. 
5 
‘7 , : 
t We don’t care whether the new cars will be square 
; or round or tear-drop in shape; whether the engine will 
y be in front or in back! We énow they'll be better cars. 
aa And that’s enough! We évow that the automobile 
ible 
A brains which yearly created better and more beautiful 
a ‘ cars, have been learning new magic while they were 
producing the world’s finest guns and trucks and tanks 
: and planes. We know that the seeds of this new know!- 
t 


edge are planted in a Victory Garden whose blooming 


will seem like a miracle when we see it. 


Here's what automobile engineers say can come 
from that garden. Greater strength, greater safety. New 
lightness to cut down costs. Startling roominess and 


headroom. Air conditioning to imitate springtime the 


may cut manufacturing and operating costs for many 
industries once Victory is won. 
ee « 

Though we are 10097 devoted to war work, we will 

gladly work with you on post-war problems. Write to 

Executive Offices, 230 Park Ave.. New York 17, N. Y. 
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SORTIES ON FDR-CONGRESS FRONT 


Maneuvering Toward a Showdown on Major Domestic Issues 


Likelihood of sharp fights 
over soldier vote bill and 
economic stabilization policy 


Both President Roosevelt and Congress 
are making a careful choice of the ground 
for their next battle. Each is passing over 
minor issues, putting the fight ahead until 
certain of solid footing. The struggle may 
come the soldier vote bill. It may 
efforts to renew the 
Economic Stabilization Act, in which are 
wrapped many presidential powers. 

Whatever may be 
newal of the conflict appears inevitable. 
Control of Congress is held firmly by Mr. 
Roosevelt’s opponents in his own and in 
the Republican Party. In a year in which 
the Presidency, itself, is at stake, they are 
determined to make themselves felt in 
the handling of affairs at home and in shap- 
ing America’s future policies abroad. 


over 
spring out of the 


the occasion, a re- 


With all sorts of big controversial issues 
lying ahead, each side was able to pass 
over the opportunity for a test on such 
minor whether Jonathan 
Daniels, the presidential aide, was to an- 
swer questions aimed at him by a con- 
gressional and whether the 
same committee would strive to get pos- 
session of White House files. After various 
moves, each side finally backed away and 
left the fighting for the future. 

Soldier vote. Mr. Roosevelt will have 
an opportunity to reopen the contest when 
the new soldier vote bill reaches him from 
Congress. The final version, drafted by a 
joint Senate and House committee, limits 
the use of a federal ballot to those fighting 
men whose States permit such a ballot, 
and then only if the men have applied 
for and failed to receive a State ballot. 


questions as 


committee, 


Advocates of a federal ballot already 
have protested against the rigid State con- 
trols put around the ballot and have 
urged a veto. But at the White House the 
question of the wisdom of such a veto 
arises. There is little likelihood that Con- 
gress would pass a more liberal voting 
measure, since the issue already has been 
threshed over twice on Capitol Hill. 

Economic stabilization is likely to pro- 
voke the sharpest battle of the immediate 
future. It price and 
wage things that 
reach straight into the homes and cause 
irritations to the men and women 


will do the voting this autumn. 


involves rationing, 


controls, all sorts of 
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Republicans in Congress are demanding 
a thorough study of the stabilization law 
and promising to make changes in it. Their 
leaders over the country are charging the 
Roosevelt Administration with 
in carrying out the 
Efforts will be 


whole program to a 


favoritism 
rationing program. 


made to throw open the 
hammer-and-tongs 
battle in Congress, rather than to pass a 
simple continuing resolution such as the 
Administration wants. 

The President’s strength in Congress is 
shrinking. In spite of the war, both Con 
gress and the White House are up to their 
necks in the politics of an election year. 
These things tend to complicate the job 
of running a many-fronted, two-ocean war. 

Mr. Roosevelt's chief visitor of last week, 
however, was a man who brought him a 
detailed version of the most 
spectacular phases of the Navy’s drive in 
the Pacific that has penetrated the outer 
ring of Admiral 
Chester W. Nimitz, topmost commander 
of United States naval forces in the Pacific, 
spent two hours telling the President of 
past operations and future plans. 

A few of the things the Admiral 
were: United States submarines have sunk 


and inside 


the Japanese defenses. 


said 


so much Japanese shipping that the enemy 
no longer is able to maintain heavy naval 
units at bases like Truk. The number of 
U.S. submarines is increasing constantly. 
American bases on the mainland of China 





will be needed to strike at Japan’s home- 
land. We will use every means—over land 
to establish these bases. 
Other visitors brought Mr. Roosevelt a 
jumbled miscellany of news and problems. 
Lewis W. Douglas resigned as Deputy War 
Shipping Administrator. William 
talked over the problem of picking one 
labor delegate to represent AFL and CIO 
at the 


and over sea— 


Green 


forthcoming International Labor 


Office meeting in Philadelphia. Congres- 
sional leaders, minus Senator Barkley 
(Dem.), of Kentucky, were in for a dis- 


cussion of the 


And a 


parade of Cabinet officers, private citizens, 


legislative program 


members of Congress and military leaders 
were in and out of his office 

At his press conference, the President 
added no new details on the prospective 
division of the Italian Fleet 
lent—among the | 
though he 


between 


or its equiva 
.S., Britain and Russia 
said there was no controversy 
himself Prime Minister 
Churchill over the matter. On the contin 
ued bombing of Berlin, Mr. Roosevelt said 
he was willing to take the word of military 


and 


experts that it is necessary. 

President named 
Gen. Thomas Holcomb, former head of the 
Marine Corps, as Minister to South Africa, 
named Lieut. Gen. William N. Haskell as 
head of the Office of Civilian Defense, and, 
like worked at 
his income tax. 


Between times, the 


many another American, 


reneniii ae a“ 


—Official U. S. Navy photo 


ADMIRAL NIMITZ: For the President, a spectacular story 
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“In proportion as the structure of a govern- 
ment gives force to public opinion, it is essen- 





tial that public opini hould b 
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+ DO WE DESERVE PEACE? 


By DAVID LAWRENCE 


Millions of persons on bended knee each night pray 
for peace—and millions more without a sense of spirit- 
ual expression hope for and just as earnestly beg for 
peace. 

Millions of persons, too, move on each day in the 
ordinary pursuits of life bewildered by the war, won- 
dering when it will end and what kind of a world we 
shall have when it’s over. 

To all of us at one time or another comes an inner 
questioning: What can possibly be the meaning of this 
destructive war? 

We grow less and less retrospective about it. The 
war is here. Whatever its causes, there can be no dis- 
puting its terrible evolution so that today every nation 
feels the instinct of self-defense. To refuse to assist 
the State is to condone the suicide of the State. All 
peoples, guilty and innocent, are fighting on with 
mounting fury impelled only by a determination to 
destroy or vanquish “the enemy.” 

It is easy to assume an attitude of despair—to say 
that wars are recurrent and inevitable and that man is 
doomed to periodic conflict and to the constant mo- 
bilization of physical force. It is easy perhaps to say 
that this war is merely the result of the clash of eco- 
nomic interests whose inequalities gradually sow the 
seeds of frustration in peoples and make them recep- 
tive to dictatorships and hence to aggressive purposes. 

These are explanations that may satisfy the his- 
torian or even the sociologist. They are but the sorry 
chronicles of human experience. They do not explain 
the origin of it all. They do not go to the heart of the 
problem of eliminating war nor do they during war 
give us that exaltation of spirit which can make the 
will to sacrifice so strong. 

As we look about us, we see 
LIFE IS CHANGED many persons seemingly unaf- 
FOR FAMILIES OF fected by the war. They are seek- 
MEN OVERSEAS i na 
ing the same gains, they are 
enjoying the same comforts, they are looking forward 
to the same exercise of economic or political or social 
power that they sought or enjoyed before the bombs 
began to drop on Warsaw. 

Ten million of our boys and men are in the armed 
services. Not all of these are in hazardous areas. The 
fathers and mothers and relatives of the ones who are 
overseas are not living their normal lives. They are be- 
set with a growing anxiety. For them there is change. 


‘time the possession of all worldly goods, the prides of 


It comes slowly and almost imperceptibly at first. But 
it comes. For those families whose boys are overseas, 
the life at home is gradually transformed. A different 
perspective, a different sense of values appears. In 


position or the pomp of power are steadily submerged 
and there emerges only the one thought—what does 
the future hold in store for us as individuals, what 
does it mean for our sons if they do come back? 

WE MUST SEARCH ag — the ond ba al- 
OUR HEARTS FOR me nl cage 1e ey e ood 
TRAGEDY’S CAUSE arkness t at sweeps in from the 
casualty lists makes of post-war 
hopes only an illusion. For those who have known 
what it is to lose their sons, no enthusiasm for the 
maintenance of worldly pursuits can exist unless there 
has been a regeneration of the individual—an adjust- 
ment to God’s will or a surrender to Divine purpose. 

If in the minds of those who have not met tragedy 
there could be a recognition of what it has really 
meant to those who have met it, this would be a dif- 
ferent nation. The imagination does not achieve as 
accurate a transference of human feeling as comes 
from reality and actual experience. We cannot know 
the sufferings of the millions who have lost sons, 
whether they be Russians or Germans, British or Ital- 
ians, French or Poles, Japanese or Americans. Human 
anguish knows no boundaries and recognizes no bar- 
riers of race or creed or color. 

What does it all mean? 

We can cry out in our misery and ask a merciful 
God to give us the answer. We can ask Him to intimate 
to us in our hours of meditation why the human ra~: 
is paying so terrible a price for its failure to learn the 
simple lessons of human brotherhood, the simple 
teachings of Jesus to which such wide assent has been 
given and to which unhappily such wide indifference 
has also been exhibited. 

But the answer when it comes will not point the 
finger of blame to some far-off land or to.some small 
group of individuals or to some party or faction which 
has been able to exploit or aggravate one people to the 
point of aggression even as another people has felt the 
justified urge of self-defense against such aggression. 

The answer will not come from the victims of the 
bombing, the men, women and children who have 
been driven from their homes in London or Berlin. 
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“\ wholly disapprove of what you say but will 
defend to the death your right to say it.’ 
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Millions of persons search for the true meaning of war—They look everywhere 
for the answer but in their own consciences—The need for a review of 


national and individual behavior in the decades of unrest preceding war 


They cannot tell us why they—so many of them inno- 
cent civilians, old people, sick people, infants in arms 
—have been selected for destruction. 

There is no answer from the armies and the navies 
and the air forces whose brave commanders and cour- 
ageous men feel only the impulse of disciplined might 
and somehow try to convince themselves that their 
own individual exertion or sacrifice will not have been 
in vain. 

We cannot look for the answer in the readers’ col- 
umns of the press as we perceive the irritations of 
wartime restriction soon to be translated into protest 
votes at the polls. We cannot look to our political 
leaders, so many of whom still think in terms of indi- 
vidual achievement and the satisfaction of ambition 
or pride of office. We cannot find the answer in the 
big pressure groups who keep thinking of advantages 
after the war or in the sincere though misguided men 
who look upon the system of private enterprise as 
justifying individual exercise of vast economic power. 
We shall not, indeed, find it among the men who in- 
terpret or rationalize the “public interest” as accept- 
able only when it coincides with their own interest. 

Where then shall we find the answer? 

We shall find it only in our own individual hearts 
and consciences. We shall find it only after we have 
dared to eliminate the wishful thinking that looks 
upon death and God’s judgment of us—the use we 
have made of our lives—as something that comes only 
to the other fellow. 

We shall find the answer only when we are ready 
to surmount the defense mechanisms that cause too 
many of us so glibly to speak of spiritual obligation 
as maudlin sentimentality and of human brotherhood 
as a Utopian dream. These defenses are merely the 
carefree alibis of thosé who do not know as yet the 
guilt of their own indifference. 

SELF-SCRUTINY We shall find the answer when 

we honestly ask ourselves to ex- 
IS THE BEST WAY : ae 

amine our Own course as indi- 
TO THE ANSWER viduals and our own behavior 
collectively in the years gone by. Did we acquiesce in 
the selfish claims of this or that group or nation? Did 
we rationalize our advances and retreats in the dec- 
ades following the last war? Did we soothe our con- 
sciences with the mischievous doctrine that all prop- 
erty has been given to us for eternity, and did we 


refuse to believe that we were only trustees of worldly 
wealth in behalf of God? 

Did we quickly come to the support of the imperial- 
ist who insisted that his government was making trade 
and opportunity? Did we accept, oh so readily, the 
modern axiom that tradition must supersede justice 
even if tradition is wrong and injustice provokes bit- 
terness and resentment? 


PEACE OF NATIONS 
TO FOLLOW PEACE 
OF INDIVIDUALS 


Did we foolishly acquiesce in 
the doctrine that only the pos- 
session of weapons and arma- 
ment makes wars and that hence 
the cure was to abolish weapons? Did we listen to the 
well-meaning but involuntary accessories of chaos 
who told us that if we but took care of America and 
let the rest of the world “stew in its own juice,” we 
would be able to enjoy the fruits of our own self- 
sufficiency unmolested? 

What we need is not merely individual but national 
repentance. This war is meaningless if it is not a lesson 
to man. This war is not due to the wrath of a loving 
God. It is due to the wrath of unloving Man. But 
above it all there sits a God of justice trying in His 
mysterious ways to signal to us the true meaning of 
the sacrifices now being made for us by millions of 
persons—even as Jesus alone made the supreme sac- 
rifice for human betterment nearly 2000 years ago. 
His legacy of ethics eventually must show us the way 
out of the labyrinth of our own making. 

Do we deserve peace? Only if and when individuals 
in the whole world have caught the meaning of this 
war and begun unselfishly, courageously, boldly, and 
in utter disregard of consequence to self, to plan hon- 
estly for a world of peace—a peace not just between 
nations or governments but between men and men in 
the marts of trade, on the farm and in the factory, and 
in the home where the frictions of family and friends 
must yield inevitably to the spirit of a new day and a 
different set of human compensations. 

Some day we shall deserve peace. Perhaps we have 
not yet suffered to the point of understanding. We 
have not overcome the evil passions of self-aggrandize- 
ment that still leap from within us and which, unless 
completely subjugated, will merely lie dormant till the 
next cycle of organized murder begins. 

We will deserve peace only when we have made our 
peace with Almighty God. 
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Cyclone is the world’s most widely used property protection fence 


If you need fence—write us! If you 
are doing war work and have the 
proper priorities, we can provide the 
U-S-S Cyclone Fence, Cyclone Wire 
Mesh Window Guards and Barriers, 
and other materials for protecting 
your plant. Get in touch with us. 
We'll make recommendations and 


give you a free estimate. Even if you 
aren’t eligible for fence right now— 
get ready for postwar needs. Send 
the coupon for our free 32-page book 
on Cyclone Fence. Whether you’ll 
want a few feet or several miles of 
fence, this book will help you choose 
the right type. No obligation. 


CYCLONE FENCE DIVISION cawenican stect & wine COMPANY) 


Waukegan, Ill. - Branch 


es in Principal Cities 


United States Steel Export Company, New York 


CYCLON 





Clip this coupon 
Cyclone Fence, Wa 


It's full of facts, 
Shows 14 types of 


UNITED 
STATES 


coupon today. 





We'll send you our free, 32-page book on fence. 


fence for your property, get the facts about Cyclone. Mail this 


PN 5-6 Cb Chase ed Sec anntbcedeecckcbetace bl bees ccnsees-cateuee 
Dds chs Sabb uiadeatae tod ee eo baguwestdet sans ccacesepueel 
DCC SGAN Cerne deds wend hddeeseeseae hens ban SeatS. .c ccccecees 
Interested in fencing: [) Industrial; [) School; [J Playground; 
eh: OEM. «665 654 p00 0b s5 b.eeletecscoukeee feet. 






and send it to: 
ukegan, IIl., Dept. E34 


specifications, illustrations. 
fence. Before you choose any 








Pro aad Com 
of Matiomal Issues 


Germany’s Place 
In Postwar World: 
Views of Editors 


Postwar dismemberment of Germany is 
opposed by many commenting editors, who 
agree with a recent editorial in the London 
Times in urging her preservation as a 
national entity for the sake of European 
stability. Some newspapers view the ques- 
tion of Germany’s postwar status as de- 
pending too much on unforeseeable de- 
velopments to be decided now. 

The Boston (Mass.) Herald (Ind.) 
believes that “the nucleus of a new Ger- 
man state could be made a healthy body” 
in a world peace organization, and that 
“siven a sense of security and usefulness 
... there is no reason why Germany .. . 
should not exist in the future as a nation.” 

While agreeing with the Times that 
“Germany is essential to a healthy Eu- 
rope,” the Washington (D.C.) Daily News 
(Ind.) notes a threat of “a British-Russian 
balance-of-power system, which would in- 
vite another war with Germany,” and, 
pointing out that “a united Germany .. . 
will dominate a divided Europe,” the Daily 
News urges that “President Roosevelt . . . 
reaffirm the Atlantic Charter and the Mos- 
cow Pact and stand by them.” 

On the alternatives of preserving Ger- 
many as a nation or dismembering her, the 
New York Herald Tribune (Ind.-Rep.) 
doubts “whether either principle can be 
unreservedly adopted” in view of the 
possibility that “Germany may partition 
herself . . . Equally, a European system 
may be developed strong enough to 
digest even a united. Germany,” Hence, 
the Herald Tribune argues, methods for 
“establishment of peace and opportunity 
for all...depend...on the course of the 
Germans themselves.” 

Realizing that “the realities of the final 
phase of the war may write an unforeseen 
answer” to the question, the Newark (N.J.) 
Evening News (Ind.), commenting on the 
Times’s advocacy of control of essential 
industry in Germany, questions “whether 
foreign control in these respects ... would 
not....inspire something of the hostility 
that dismembering Germany surely would.” 

The Philadelphia (Pa.) Record (Ind.) 
considers the long-range view of the Ger- 
man question as overlooking the immediate 
problem and concludes: “We must prepare 
now to police Germany after the war, 
unquestionably for years .. . Time enough 
to worry about a criminal’s parole after 
we have . . . made him serve his time.” 
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Aluminum Alloy Ingot 


of Uniform Composition’ 





S YOU well know, uniformity in composition of aluminum alloy ingot is a 
mighty important thing from your standpoint. Ingot that exactly meets your 
specifications—that is free from all impurities—smooths the way for the making 
of perfect castings. It keeps down production costs—increases profit. That is 
exactly the kind of alloy ingot you get from Aluminum Refiners. Checks 
and tests both in the smelting room and in the laboratory assure that 

your most exacting specifications are met—exactly on the nose! 
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MANUFACTURERS OF ALL —@ TYPES AND SHAPES OF CASTING AND DEOXIDIZING ALLOYS 
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TO RELAX... 
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FORESTER 


edmertica’s Guest Whisky 


at LOUISVILLE in KENTUCKY 





BROWN-FORMAN DISTILLERY CO., INC. 
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ABOUT CHANGES IN POSTAL RATES 


(The American people will begin pay- 
ing higher wartime postage rates on March 
26. These increases will affect virtually 
everybody in one way or another, although 
some postal charges are unchanged. In 
writing the new rates into the Revenue 
Act of 1948, Congress estimated that they 
would bring the Government an additional 
$96,900,000 on the basis of present busi- 
ness. However, the exact amount involved 
cannot be determined until it is seen what 
effect the higher charges will have on 
volume of mail. Although it has been an- 
nounced that the new rates are about to 
go into effect, many persons are wondering 
just what the changes will mean to them.) 


First: As to air mail. How will this be af- 
fected by the new postal rates? 


If you send a letter or package by air 
mail to another point within the United 
States, you will have to pay 8 cents an 
ounce, instead of 6 cents as now. This 
increase also applies to air mail to and 
from Alaska. However, air-mail rates be- 
tween the United States and its posses- 
sions, such as the Hawaiian Islands, Puerto 
Rico, etc., and to foreign countries are 
unchanged. 


The air-mail rate remains unchanged at 6 
cents per half-ounce for mail sent to and 
by members of the U.S. armed forces over- 
seas who get their mail through Army 
and Navy post offices. Air mail to and 
from servicemen stationed in the U.S. 
calls for the higher postage. But a service- 
man, either at home or abroad still, can 
send letters free of charge by regular first- 
class mail. 


The Post Office Department is putting out 
a new 8-cent air-mail stamp. This is of the 
same size and design as the present 6-cent 
air-mail stamp, but is olive green in color. 
No 8-cent air-mail envelopes are planned 
at this time, but 6-cent envelopes. still 
can be used by sticking on a 2-cent stamp. 


Congress expects the raise in air-mail rates 
to produce an additional $11,000,000 in 
revenue. However, it is likely that the 
higher charges will cut down somewhat the 
sharp rate of increase in use of air mail 
since the war began. For example, there 
was a jump of 41 per cent in the pounds 
of air mail carried last January over 
January, 1943. 


Is there any increase in the cost of ordi- 
nary first-class postage? 


There is an increase in the rate for first- 
class mail for local delivery—the present 
2-cent letters—which will cost 3 cents an 


32 


ounce. However, post cards still will go 
for 1 cent, and thiere is no change for 
letters that now require 3 cents postage. 
The rates also are unchanged for un- 
sealed letters and greeting cards that now 
go for 144-cent postage or for special- 
delivery service. 


Next: As to packages. Will it cost more 
to mail them? 


If you send a package by parcel post. 
also known as fourth-class mail, you will 
have to pay 3 per cent more postage. 
The cost for each package will be at least 
1 cent more than at present. Books, which 
now go for 3 cents per pound, also are 
affected by this parcel-post increase. In 
general, the increase for books will amount 
to 1 cent a pound. 


Second-class postage, used for most news- 
papers, magazines and other periodicals, 
remains unchanged at present rates. 


How about money orders? 


Here there is a sharp increase of 6624 per 
cent over present charges. This means 
that a money order for $2.50 or less will 
cost 10 cents, instead of the present 6 
cents. Money orders for more than $80 
up to $100 will cost 37 cents, instead of 
22 cents as now. It is very likely that the 
higher charges for money orders will bring 
a drop in this type of business handled 
by post offices, though Congress expects 
total income from this service to rise. 


What other increases are called for? 


Charges for insured mail are doubled 
Thus, to insure a parcel at from $5.01 to 
$25 will cost 20 cents, instead of 10 cents 
Rates for C.O.D. mail also are doubled, 
except for sealed first-class C.O.D., which 
is unchanged. Fees for registered mail go 
up 3314 per cent. In addition, it will cost 
one-third more to get a return receipt for 
registered and insured mail. There will 
be an increase from 10 to 20 cents in the 
cost of having registered, insured or C.O.D 
mail delivered to the addressee only. Also 
doubled is the demurrage charge on C.O.D. 
parcels. 


Are these raises in postal rates to rema.n 
in effect after the war? 


The Revenue Act specifies that all the» 
changes are wartime increases—that is, |.) 
remain in effect until six months after the 
war. But, by that time, Congress is ex 
pected to consider a general revision of 
postal charges with a view to setting up 
a new schedule of peacetime rates. 
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possibly you never realized how vital ; 
role rayon plays in modern telephone service. 

Ever since man-made fibers revolutionized America’s 
textile industry, telephone engineers have been interested 
in these materials for electrical insulation. 

To begin with, the cost of rayon has gone gradually 
down as yearly production mounted, so substantial sav- 
ings can be achieved by its use. Secondly, 
supply, being domestic, is assured. 

To these economic advantages, superior engineering 
qualities must be added. Research early established that 
acetate rayon has high dielectric strength. It also has 
And tests on cables removed 
from trial installations after years of service have shown 
superb aging properties. ; 


FAMILIAR as you are with the dial-tone and the 
with a smile,” 


the source of 


low moisture absor ption. 


AMERICAN VISCOSE CORPORATION 


Producer of CROWN* Rayon Yarns and Staple Fibers 


Sales Offices: 
Plants at: 


350 Fifth Avenue, 
Marcus Hook, Pa 


New York 1; R. I.; Charlotte, N. C.; 


.; Roanoke, Va.; Parkersburg, W. Va.; 
Nitro, W. Va.; Front Royal, Va. 


Providence, 


%& BUY UNITED STATES WAR BONDS AND STAMPS * 


How your telephone system benefits from Rayon Insulation 


Lewistown, Pa 





By wrapping wires with two layers of acetate rayon 
yarn, telephone engineers have created a cable which can 
be used in several ty pes of switchboard service, each of 
which formerly called for a particular type of cable. 
These telephone engineers tell us that the electrical char 
acteristics of both local and toll circuits have been im 
proved. In addition, the number of colored wires, desig- 
nating different types of service, has been reduced by 
approximately three hundred. The importance of these 
improvements can be judged when you realize that an 
nual production of these wires totals several billion feet! 

This relatively unfamiliar use for rayon demonstrates 
once again the point and purpose of American Viscose 
Corporation’s research program...dedicated to develop- 
ment and continuous improvement in the uses of rayon 
fibers for America’s textiles and allied products, 









cA better way 
to buy 


Ra yon Fabrics 


This identification is awarded only to 
fabrics containing CROWN rayon, after 
they have passed the CROWN Tests for 
serviceability. 





“CROWN 
TESTED 


Philadelphia, Pa 
- Meadville, Pa.; 
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.-» THANKS, BRIGHT STAR! 
MY BATTERIES GOT HERE 
ALL SET FOR WALKIE-TALKIE 
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The Bright Star Dry Cell Batteries 
are packed ina strong (corrugated) 
paper box in the usual way, and 
the package is placed in the 
U.S: E.-metal foil bag. 


The metal foil bag is then heat- 
sealed —tighter than any drum — 

(2) and the Bright Star Batteries are 
set to travel to any scene of action 
— and be ready for action. 





The bag’s water-vapor-moisture- 
proofness and ruggedness are 
made possible by ente Kraft 
paper, asphaltum compound, 
solid alloyed lead foil and the 
heat-sealing transparent film. 


Dry cell batteries are the life blood of 
communication for our Armed Forces 
everywhere — especially where no other 
source of power is available. So — they must 
get through to all fronts — through cold and 
heat and rain and sea water and humidity 
— ready to spark the voice of Victory. 

The Bright Star Battery Company of New 
Jersey found that ordinary packaging 
absorbed dampness which knocked their 
efficient batteries out of commission when 
it hit the terminals. And that meant loss 
of lives and batdes. 

They found the answer in the U-S. E. - 
metal foil heat-sealing bag, which is 
carrying many other war-vital products 
through, fit for fighting. This unique prod- 
uct combines lightness, ruggedness, shock 
protection and absolute water-vapor- 
moisture-proofness. Its use in battery 


packaging is illustrated here. 





UNITED STATES ENVELOPE COMPANY 
General Offices 
SPRINGFIELD 2, MASSACHUSETTS 


USE proletlive packaging 


Products of United States Envelope-Company include WAR PRODUCT PACKAGING ¢ TRANSPARENT CONTAINERS .@ ENVELOPES 
WRITING PAPER « TINWFAVE PAPERS @ NOTE BOOKS © PAPER CUPS © TOILET TISSUE © PAPER TOWELS 


_Question_ 
otf the Week 


Title Reg. U.S, Pat. Off 





While Congress and Government offi- 
cials differ in regard to the adequacy of 
the new tax law, a federal sales tax again 
is being urged by some tax experts as a 
meeons of bringing additional revenue into 
the Treasury. As the only remaining source 
of untapped revenue open to Congress, 
they argue that such a tax also would 
check inflation. 

To obtain a cross-section of authorita- 
tive opinion, The United States News 
asked businessmen, professors, tax experts 
and others: 


Is a federal sales tax the answer 
to the continued demand of the Ad- 
ministration for more revenue? 


Answers were presented last week. 


Others appear herewith. 

















John W. Hooper 


Brooklyn, N.Y.; Vice President and Comp- 
troller, American Machine and Foundry 
Co.; Chairman, Federal Taxation Commit- 
tee, Brooklyn Chamber of Commerce, 


answers: 

In order that taxation may be a brake 
on the spending of the people and, at the 
same time, spread the cost of the war 
more equitably over the bulk of the popu- 
lation, and in order to raise the additional 
funds said to be required, we are still of 
the opinion that a federal retail sales tax 
is the only answer to the need of the Gov- 
ernment for additional revenues. 

Acquiescence by the Congress to the 
Treasury proposals for further increases in 
the tax load of those already bearing a 
disproportionate share of the cost will tend 
to destroy those people without raising the 
required funds or limiting the prevalent 
inflationary effect of the basic spending 
power of the masses. 


Melvin T. Copeland 


Boston, Mass.; Director of Research, Grad 
vate School of Business Administration, 
and Professor of Marketing, Harvard Uni 
versity, 

answers: 

Not now. Unless the war lasts longe: 
than is anticipated, a federal sales tax 
would be more bother than it would be 
worth. The administrative machinery for 
such a tax would require an undesirable 
diversion of needed man power and tabu- 
lating equipment. Retailers are already 
burdened by the administration of ration- 
ing and price-control programs. 

The revenue yield of a sales tax would 
be moderate, not enough to constitute an 
effective anti-inflationary measure unless 
the rate were at least 10 or 20 per cent, 
and no important exemptions were al- 
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_ there was just wilderness. Then 
some men came and. cleared away 
the trees and the underbrush. Pretty 
soon they started to build a factory—way 
out to nowhere and gone. 


The reason was simple—the land was 
cheap. Also, they knew they could de- 
pend on the railroad’s laying a spur line 
over which they could bring in people 
and raw materials and ship out to market 
their finished product. 


It wasn’t long before a little cluster of 
houses sprang up for the workers. Roads 
appeared. An enterprising merchant ar- 
rived and opened a general store. 


Soon a doctor came and a dentist. A 
garage went up. Then a drug store, a 
barber shop, a movie house. 


And so the town grew. Nobody planned 


CHESAPEAKE 


Hae Tg 
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it that way. American initiative made it 
that way. The town grew as opportunity 
grew. It grew like a tree—slowly, steadily, 
surely. And the trunk of the tree—the 
trunk through which the lifesap flowed— 
was the railroad. 


Every man who made his living in that 
town made it from goods that came in 
by the railroad, or that went out over 
its bright rails to markets beyond. 

x + . 


The men who built that town in the 
wilderness believe with all their hearts in 
free enterprise. But some of them may 
not appreciate the extent to which their 
continued economic freedom depends on 
freedom of the railroads 


The sirens of regimentation may lull 
us with the theory that it is all very well 
for private businesses to remain free, but 


CLEVELAND, OHIO 


that public carriers should be owned by 
the government. 


But what would this mean in practical 
terms to every business man in the com- 
munity we have described? It would 
mean that his dealings with the railroads 
would now be on a political instead of 
a business basis. 

And would railroad service be im- 
proved? With bureaucrats in charge, and 
no more competition between lines? You 
can read the answer in any country in 
the world where railroads are govern- 
ment-controlled. 

+ * * 
Before you listen to those who would 
“regiment’’ our railroads, consider 
whether our business structure could 
long remain half slave and half free. 


And whether, if the axe is laid at the 
trunk, the whole tree would not suffer. 


AND OHIO RAILWAY 
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Here’s Your Answer 
to the 


PROBLEM of CABINETS 
for ELECTRONIC EQUIPMENT 


For neatness, strength, light weight, and 
ease of assembly, investigate this proved, 
easy method of building all-metal cabi- 
nets and housings for your electrical, 
radio, and electronic equipment. 


Lindsay Structure assemblies can help 
you speed up your production of cabi- 
nets and housings at once. With Lindsay 
Structure no tooling up is necessary —no 
special machinery is required. No rivet- 


. ‘ 
ing, no welding, no waste. 


It’s easy to order Lindsay Structure units. 
You merely furnish specifications, anda 
complete assembly — panel sheets, fram- 
ing members, fittings, all die-formed, 
die-cut, die-rolled to exact dimensions 
—is shipped to you knocked down and 
ready to put together in your factory or 
on the spot. 


Lindsay Structure engineers will give 
you immediate service on your pilot jobs. 
Send blueprints to: Lindsay and Lindsay, 
222-C West Adams Street, Chicago 6, Illinois; or 
60 East 42nd Street, New York 17, New York. 





Lindsay Structure method of assembly. 
Only simple tools are necessary. 














LINDSAY 


Gu + Pal OFF 


STRUCTURE 


U. S. Patents 2017629, 2263510, 2263511 
U.S. and Foreign Patents and Patents Pending 
For details, see Sweet's Catalog File 
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lowed. Moreover, the tax might have 
unfavorable repercussions on our price- 
control and wage-control programs, large- 
ly offsetting the anti-inflationary contri- 
bution of the tax. 


Murray D. Lincoln 


Columbus, Ohio; Executive Secretary, Ohio 
Farm Bureau Federation; President, Co- 
operative League of United States, 
answers: 
A federal sales tax is undesirable be- 
cause this form of taxation is already 
heavily used by States. Ohio schools de 
pend on it. 


(by telegraph) 


Sales tax rates cannot be shifted to meet 
varying conditions or to follow supply and 
demand. A sales tax applies to scarce and 
plentiful articles alike. It cannot be ad 
justed to buying needs, buying habits, 
essential and nonessential spending. It im 
poses an unfair burden on the low-income 
group. 


Peter Grimm 


New York, N.Y.; President, William A 
White and Sons, Real Estate; Chairman, 
Committee on Taxation, State Chamber of 
Commerce; Former Special Assistant to the 
Secretary of the Treasury, 


answers: 


The objection to a federal sales tax has 


(by telegraph 


in the past been based on the ground that 
it would be laid unfairly and heavily on 
those of low income. This objection can 
not now be honestly advanced with the 
broadening of the tax base and with the 
many changes that have been made in the 
federal structure within the past few years 
so that it now reaches very large incomes 
at high rates 

The cost of Federal Government is 
equitably spread among people of all in 
come, high and low. That being the case 
there is now no sound reason why the 
Government, with its need for increased 
revenues, should be denied the simple an 
direct method of collecting revenues whicl 
the federal sales tax affords. 


Henry H. Heimann 


New York, N.Y.; Executive Manager, Na 
tional Association of Credit Men; Former 
Member, Executive Committee, Busines: 
Advisory and Planning Council for De 
partment of Commerce, 


answers: 

We believe that a federal sales tax of : 
classified nature, one along the lines of the 
English tax, represents the only practica 
means of reaching incomes that may now 
be carrying less than the proper propor 
tion of the federal tax. We have in the 
past recommended such a sales tax, divid 
ing the tax roughly into three classifica 
tions and making the rate low or 
necessities, higher on semiluxuries and very 
substantial on luxury sales. 
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Paper has become a critical material. Our government 
asks everyone to conserve it. Business always has been 
notoriously careless of paper—now, under wartime 
acceleration, paper work is heavier than ever and waste 
has grown proportionately. 


There is a practical way for business to reduce con- 
sumption of paper, to eliminate waste, and at the same 
time benefit by simplifying many office operations so 
that time is saved, labor lightened, errors reduced, and 
office output speeded up. 

This may be done —is being done—in many govern- 
ment departments, at military depots, and in many 
varied businesses by a revolutionary wartime develop- 
ment—the Multilith Systemat. The Systemat carries 
constant information printed in reproducing ink. Vari- 
able data necessary to complete the document is com- 
piled and typed or handwritten in. The entire form then 
becomes a master sheet which, placed on a Multilith 
Duplicator, produces a dozen or hundreds of accurate, 


The easiest thing in the world to waste is paper 


permanent, black-on-white facsimiles—every one an 
original. The Systemat produces purchase orders, job 
sheets, shipping documents, tally and packing slips— 


almost every type of form that carries repetitive data. 

Learn how Multilith Systemats can serve you by let- 
ting a Multigraph man explain how Systemats work. 
Millions of Multilith Systemats are being used by U. S. 
military forces. Of course, their requirements take 
mands. 
Multigraph Corporation—Cleveland. agencies 
with service and departments in principal 
cities of the world. 


Multi igra pa 
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precedence over civilian de 


Addressograph- 
Sales 


SIMPLIFIED BUSINESS METHODS 


Multigraph, Multilith and Systemat are Reg. T. M. of 
Addressograph-Multigraph Corporatio: 
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Multilith Systemats Save Paper by— 


1. Reducing Stationery Inventories 6. 
2. Eliminating Obsolescence of Forms 7. 
3. Reducing Needs for Printed Forms 8. 
4. Permitting Consolidation of Several 9, 

Forms into a Single Form 10. 


5. Avoiding Wasteful “Over-Runs”’ 
Maintaining Legibility 
Preventing “Copying” Errors 
Utilizing Both Sides of Paper 
Using Inexpensive Paper Stocks 


« 


Dispensing with Carbon Sheets 
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SHIFTING DRAFT POLICIES 


Move Toward Ending Occupational Deferment for Men Aged 18 to 26 


Disagreement of local boards 
and WMC over calling of key 
workers ahead of fathers 


Employers should know about the fol- 
lowing changes in draft policy that are 
taking place and that may take place in 
the near future: 

Men 18 through 25. Only the most 
highly skilled men in this age group can 
expect to continue to receive occupational 
deferments, if policies already enunciated 
are carried out. New Jersey offers a sam- 
ple of what employers in other States can 
expect: The State Director of Selective 
Service has notified employers that all 
men 18 through 25, regardless of family 
status, must be released during the next 
three months unless they possess critical 
skills. This means a general weeding out 
of younger fathers as well as non-fathers. 

This policy is in line with President 
Roosevelt’s request that occupational de- 
ferments of all registrants, especially those 
18 through 25, be re-examined with a view 
to taking all younger men who are not 
indispensable to war production. 

Men 26 through 37. Pre-Pearl Harbor 
fathers in this group will continue for the 
time being to receive preference over non- 
fathers for occupational deferments. New 
Jersey again points the way by informing 
employers that all men of this age group, 
except fathers and those employing critical 
skills, should be released for the armed 
forces. However, there is pressure from 
the War Manpower Commission for re- 
vision of draft policy so that the same de- 
ferment standards will be applied to fathers 
that now are applied to non-fathers. 

Laid-off workers. Draft-age deferred 
workers, rather than older workers with 
less seniority, probably will be the first to 
lose their jobs when plants find it neces- 
sary to let workers go. This policy, already 
in effect in New York State and Michigan, 
will have the effect of taking younger men 
out of war plants, regardless of seniority, 
when calls are made for the armed forces. 

This action will nullify seniority rules 
under which men over 38, veterans of this 
war and those deferred as physically unfit 
were dismissed or laid off because men 
between ages of 18 and 38 held seniority 
rights. The effect would be that, for every 
man more than 38 years of age who is laid 
off, a war plant would have to turn over to 

Selective Service a man under 38 who 


38 


holds an occupational deferment. Union 
contracts generally specify that men must 
be laid off according to seniority, but Se- 
lective Service officials take the position 
that demands of the armed forces now 
must be placed ahead of seniority rules. 

Employers in the New York area are to 
be required to file new replacement sched- 
ules within 60 days, during which time 
younger men will be expected to make 
way for older ones. 

Those are new policies already in effect 
in some States and likely to be put in 
effect in others. The following changes are 
under discussion: 

War Manpower Commission. This agen- 





—Acme 
LAWRENCE A. APPLEY 
A crisis beckoned 


cy takes the view that draft boards must 
be less lenient in deferring fathers for oc- 
cupational reasons, if the armed services 
are to recruited to their planned 
strength by July 1. WMC officials say 
that, unless such a policy is followed, war 
output will be crippled by the taking of 
non-fathers who are essential to war work. 
WMC the draft boards 
adopt a policy such as the one recently 
outlined by Lawrence A. Appley, WMC 
Executive Director. That policy is: 

In the future, no man should be de- 
ferred unless he is essential and irre- 
placeable, excepting, of course, those 
who are physically unfit and those in 


be 


would have 








the hardship class. No other factor, 
such as fatherhood, should be taken 
into consideration, because, if father- 
hood is considered, it will be necessary 
to take men whose releases would in- 
terfere with war production. 

Draft boards have been deferring an 
estimated 70 to 80 per cent of the fathers 
as they come up for reclassification, most 
of them for occupational reasons. This is 
in contrast to deferments of less than 10 
per cent for non-fathers. 

Effect of WMC’s policy would be to 
make deferments easier for non-fathers 
over 25 who hold key jobs in industry. 
Those 25 and under who are occupational- 
ly deferred, of whom there are about 350.- 
000, will get very little consideration even 
though the WMC plan is not adopted. 

For employers, this much is: certain: 
Younger men, whether fathers or not, are 
to be called into the services at a rapid 
rate, unless they are virtually indispeu- 
sable. Whether the draft boards will yield 
easily to pressure for a tougher attitude 
toward older fathers appears doubtful in 
the light of their past reluctance to break 
up families. 


Postwar jobs. Information recently 
uncovered by a survey of shipyard work- 
ers in the Portland, Oreg., area gives a hint 
of the tremendous employment problem 
that wartime boom towns will face when 
peace comes. The survey shows that: 

More than half the 50,000 workers 
who have migrated to the area to take 
jobs in the Kaiser shipyards have de- 
cided to stay,.or would like to stay, 
after the war, if they can find jobs. 
Only 11,000 plan definitely to leave 
when the war ends. 

The great bulk of the workers inter- 
viewed have no plans for jobs when 
their present employment ends. Only 
3,814 of the Kaiser working force of 
91,036 have jobs to return to in the 
Portland area, and 7,110 have definite 
prospects of jobs elsewhere. This means 
that more than 85 per cent of th: 
war workers in the face the 
prospect of being out of jobs when the 
shipbuilding program is curtailed. 

Even though their future is uncer- 
tain, 27 per cent of the newcomers 
have bought real estate, while only 
7.3 per cent own property elsewhere. 
Equally significant is the discovery 
that 53.7 per cent of the newcomer: 


area 
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Holding a Ship’s Shape... 
Shaping a Stowe’s Course 


Tuat Sup . . . defying a rough-and- tum- 
ble fighting ocean . . . needs stiff-willed 
stamina in the bolts and nuts that secure 
its ribs. 


That stove... built on a fast-moving 
production schedule . . . needs bolts and 
nuts that are quick on the get-away and 
take tightening without fumbling or 
jamming. 


For fastening strength that will resist 
whatever beating a ship or steam-shovel 
or stone-crusher can give . 


. . for accurate 





mating that hurries a product along an 
assembly line: fasten with RB&W bolts 
and nuts. 


RB&W developments in cold-forming 
and cold-punching have set new stand- 
ards in holding power, accuracy and ap- 
pearance for all kinds of fastening devices. 


The dependability you would expect 
from the accumulated experience of 99 
years and the results of hundreds of thou- 
sands of dollars’ worth of research work 

. is wrapped up with every shipment 


AND ALLIED FASTENING DEVICES SINCE 1845 





of RB&W products. Little wonder that so 
much of the best-known farm machinery, 
transportation equipment, electrical ap 
pliances, construction equipment and fur- 
niture is put together faster and held to- 
gether better by RB&W fasteners. 


BEE 5, We 


RUSSELL, BURDSALL & WARD 
BOLT AND NUT COMPANY 


Factories ot: Port Chester, N. Y., Coraopolis, Pa., Rock Falls, Ill. Sales Offices at 
Philadelphia, Detroit, Chicago, Chattanooga, Los Angeles, Portland, Seattle 




















No, she’s not a Wac or a Wave, but 
Private Pringle says she’s a wonder. 
She’s a “Harvey Girl’. Every day she 
serves tens of thousands of meals, along 
with at least as many smiles, to Private 
Pringle and his fellow members of the 
U. S. Armed Forces. 


You see, Fred Harvey restaurants, 
hotels and dining cars nearly span the 
continent along America’s most trav- 
eled trails. That’s why it has become 
our wartime responsibility to feed vast 
armies of U. S. servicemen on the move. 
And that’s why every Harvey Girl is so 
busy . . . busier than ever before. 


We’re proud of her. She’s shoulder- 
ing her wartime job like a soldier. And 
next week, if she should trade her apron 
for a uniform of khaki or blue—as more 
than 1000 other Fred Harvey employees 
have done—we, of course, will be 
prouder still. 

But even now, there aren’t nearly as 
many of her as there were, and she’s not 





so experienced, and she’s serving more 
of you civilians than ever, too. So if she 
can’t always give you service right up 
to the old-time Fred Harvey standard, 
we know you will understand. 


We appreciate your good natured 
patience. Just remember .. . when it’s 
all over this young lady will be more 
numerous... with more time to serve 
your Fred Harvey meal in the tra- 
dition of hospitality you have come to 
expect. 


* * * 


AFTER THE WAR, with 
money you're saving in 
War Bonds, travel and 
see the America for 
which we are fighting. 
Visit the world-famous 
Fred Harvey Hotels at 
Grand Canyon National 
Park and in old Santa 
Fe, New Mexico. 


gd WOrwey 


RESTAURANTS + SHOPS + HOTELS + DINING CARS 


3000 MILES OF HOSPITALITY —FROM CLEVELAND TO THE PACIFIC COAST 


Copyright 1944 Fred Harvey, Chicago 











own furniture in the Portland area, 
while only 11 per cent have furniture 
elsewhere. Of those who plan to live 
in Portland, 40.5 per cent plan to use 
their War Bonds and other savings to 
purchase real estate. Only 1.5 per cent 
are planning to buy property outside 
the Portland area. 

The survey also threw light on anothe: 
problem that has been troubling em 
ployers and Government planners, th« 
problem of how many women who are new 
to the labor market intend to continu 
working after the war. Of the women in 
dustrial workers interviewed—those no 
in white-collar jobs—only 20.5 per cent 
said they did not intend to work. About 
10,000, or 67.7 per cent of the total, re 
plied that they intended to work in in 
dustry after the war, if there were jobs 
for them. 

Of the 91,036 workers employed in thx 
three Kaiser plants in the area at the tim: 
the survey was taken, the interviewers 
canvassed 81,881. 

The conclusion is inescapable that 
majority of the war workers who hav: 
migrated to the aircraft and shipbuildin 
centers of the West and South are not 
planning to return to their former homes 
Providing them with jobs will tax the in 
genuity of every one of the communitie 
to which they have migrated. 

Portland already is planning ahead t 
the day when it will be responsible fo 
the welfare of these workers. It has de 
veloped a public works plan, calling fo 
expenditure of about $75,000,000 for roads 
parks and other projects. But these wil 
provide only a stopgap until private in 
dustry can absorb this new and _ heav; 
employment load. 


Military severance pay. Holders o 
cost-plus-fixed-fee war contracts now hav: 
assurance from the Government that the 
will be reimbursed for military severanc 
bonuses paid to employes entering th 
armed forces. 

The assurance comes in a ruling o! 
Comptroller General Lindsay Warren. Mi 
Warren advised the Maritime Commissio: 
that severance payments made by th 
New England Shipbuilding Corp., unde 
the terms of a collective-bargaining con 
tract approved by the War Labor Board 
were properly reimbursable as items o! 
cost under a cost-reimbursement contract 

The Maritime Commission had raise 
the question of the propriety of reimburs 
ing the company for these expenditures o: 
the ground that Congress had taken int: 
consideration the economic situation o 
members of the armed forces when it pro 
vided for their compensation. Mr. Warrei 
held, however, that reimbursements of thi 
character were not prohibited. 


Veterans’ bonuses. This country is 
being asked to pay about $35,000,000,000 
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What Price Pilots? 





ncle Sam takes a new 

recruit of top-notch physical and mental 
ability, and makes a combat pilot of 
him in two years, at a cost of $30,000. 
Trained and equipped* to perfection, 
he will be a sure-fire success as a fight- 
ing man. But what about the day his 
combat job is finished — can we be as 
certain that he will come back to 


a nation of opportunity and prosperity? 

Regular, substantial investment in 
war bonds is a double-edged sword 
that helps fight the war and assures 
a prosperous postwar economy. It is 
your duty and ours to encourage those 
who work with and for us to invest 
regularly and substantially ... for 

everybody’s future. 











* Among our contributions to his equip- 
ment are communications equipment 
and aircraft ignition components. Con- 
necticut Telephone and Electric Division 
employees are over 99% pledged to 
regular payroll deductions on an aver- 


age of 15% of their incomes. 
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CONNECTICUT TELEPHONE & ELECTRIC DIVISION 
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in bonuses to war veterans on the ground 
that these veterans should be compensated 
for financial losses suffered while serving 
in the armed forces. 

As the bonus issue moves to the front in 
Congress, much will be made of the differ 
ence in pay scales of civilian war worket 
and members of the armed forces. Princi 
pal argument of those who favor payin 
individual bonuses of up to $5,000 is this 
Average yearly earnings of the men in th 
armed forces — including food, clothin; 
and medical care—is less than $2,300 


therefore, bonuses, such as those suggestec 


Rie. ae 


would not be out of line when compare: 
with earnings and freedom of war worker: 

The $35,000,00€,000 bonus bill woul 
pay a maximum of $3,000 to veterans whi 
remained in the United States during th 


> 


war and $4,500 for those who served over 
seas. An additional $500 would be allowe 


LT SO eee 
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wounded men. 





One of the principal advocates of this 
legislation—Senator Reynolds, (Dem.), ot 


ee are individuals and 


Organizations in every field 


of endeavor which win high 
places in public esteem 
because of the outstanding 
quality of their product. 


LEE DeLuxe tires have an 

exceptionally high rating 

with motorists. LEE DeLuxe , 
~Harris & Ewing 


SENATOR REYNOLDS 
Super-bonuses? 


performance in actual service 
speaks in volumes for the 
engineering ability, integrity 
and stability of the organ- North Carolina—believes that the bon 


ization that builds them. should be voted immediately. He argi 
WE ARE | that, unless this money is earmarked } 
PARTICIPANTS IN THE mediately for the veterans, they ne, 
OWNERSHIP AND OPERATION will get it. The reason they won't get 
OF 
NATIONAL SYNTHETIC RUBBER 
CORPORATION 


he says, is that this country is giving away 
billions and wasting billions of dollars 


Strikes. Latest official figures show 
slight upturn between December, 1915 
and January, 1944, in the number 
strikes. However, the number of work« 
involved declined. 

The figures: 

January: 330 strikes, involving 110,000 
workers and producing 625,000 man-da 
of idleness. December: 325 strikes, involv- 
ing 241,000 workers and 715,000 man- 

DIVISION ; | days of idleness. 
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Cinée-Kodak Film and Magazine help take the “guess” 


out of aerial gunnery and bring our flyers back alive 


FROM THE ARMY 
AIR FORCES CATALOG 
ON AIRCRAFT CAMERAS: 


“The gun camera, for record- 
ing results obtained in aerial 
gunnery training or for produc- 
ing visual records of actual air 
combat, is actually a ruggedly 
constructed motion-picture 
camera wired into the fire con- 
trol circuit of the aircraft. 

“The percentage of improve- 
ment noted in actual combat 
gunnery due Yo the use of these 
gun cameras ts amazingly high. 
That this training produces 
superior results\in combat is a 
tribute to those responsible for 
the perfection of both the train- 
ing program and the training 
equipment.” 


F the hunter doesn’t get his 
duck what’s the difference? But 
if the duck could shoot back... 
In the life of every one of our 
young flyers comes that first ter- 
rific moment. And in that first 
fight, our flyer overcomes his great- 
est hazard. If he gets his “duck”... 
When Ciné-Kodak Magazine, 
with its 3-second loading, was 
invented, nobody ever expected it 
to help teach our pilots to shoot. 
Kodak assisted in adapting it. 
The gun camera, which employs it, 
uses the same Ciné-Kodak Film in 
the familiar magazines that you use. 
It shows our fighter pilot in trains 


ing how he’s shooting . . . why he 
missed. His training continues un- 
til he doesn’t miss any more. He 
goes into that first fight with some 
of the cool, calculating skill that 
means “veteran.” 

When equipped with the gun 
camera, he comes back to his home 
field or flight deck with the visual 
record of actual air combat— evi- 
dence that he is on his way toward 
being an ace. 

REMEMBER THE “FLYING TIGERS”? 

how that single squadron of crack Army, Navy, 
and Marine volunteers in China, desperately 
short of spare parts and fuel for their patched- 
up, obsolete planes, piled up the incredible 
total of 497 Jap planes—a ratio of 34 to 12 
Theirs was a stern example for us at home. 


BUY MORE WAR BONDS. 


Serving human progress through photography 
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ROL-TOP NUT — an Boots Self-Locking 
Nuts, including the ROL-TOP Hexagon Nut 
shown above, are one-piece, all-metal. They 
are unaffected by high temperatures and 
sudden temperature changes. 


TODAY, IN THE AVIATION INDUSTRY. Boots Self- 
Locking Nuts protect every type of U. S. military 
aircraft. Even the severest vibration encountered in 
aerial combat cannot shake Boots Nuts loose. Ap- 
proved by all government agencies. 





TOMORROW, IN MACHINES OF ALL KINDS. One of the 
commonest causes of mechanical breakdown is normal vibration 
resulting in fastening failure. Boots Self-Locking Nuts eliminate 
vibration-caused mechanical failure, because the severest vibra- 
tion can’t shake them loose. 

When your vacuum cleaner refuses to work, for example, the 
trouble can frequently be traced to a loose nut. After Victory, 
manufacturers of quality household appliances will save you 
inconvenience and repair bills by fastening their products with 
vibration-proof Boots Self-Locking Nuts. 


BOOTS SELF-LOCKING NUTS 
“CAN’T SHAKE LOOSE” 


BOOTS AIRCRAFT NUT CORP., GENERAL OFFICES, NEW CANAAN, CONN. 
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TREASURY’S IMPROVED POSITION: 
REACHING THE PRESIDENT’S GOAL 


Changes in federal finances are having 
the effect of providing the $16,000,000,000 
in additional revenue that the President 
requested in January, 1943. 

This results from the fact that the origi- 
na! request was based upon a Treasury 
forecast that underestimated total revenue 
in this fiscal year, ending June 30, 1944, 
and overestimated total expenses in the 
same period. The chart explains the situa- 
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CONGRESS GAVE 


PRESIDENT'S —IN NEW TAXES 


ORIGINAL REVENUE 
REQUEST — 
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tion as it now is developing. It also serves 
to explain why Congress is reluctant to 
raise tax rates higher than they are at 
present. 

The 1943 spendings forecast. In the 
budget message to Congress in January, 
1943, the President forecast that %104,- 
100,000,000 would be spent by the Federal 
Government in the current fiscal year. In 
addition, Government corporations, such 
as the Reconstruction Finance Corp., were 
expected to spend $1,800,000,000. Thus, 
total budget outlays of $105,900,000,000 
were estimated. 

Now these estimates have been revised. 
Total Government spending is expected to 
drop to $96,000,000,000, while outlays by 
Government corporations are estimated at 
$3,300,000,000—a_ total of $99,300,000,- 
000. 

Therefore, a 





saving of $6,600,000,000 
below estimates made a year ago is being 
realized. 

The revenue outlook. At the time that 
budget estimates placed outlays at $105,- 
900,000,000, total Government receipts 
were estimated at $33,100,000,000. It was 
on this basis that the President asked for 
additional revenue of $16,000,000,000 in 
taxes, savings or both. 

Last January, revenue estimates were 
revised upward to $41,200,000,000 on the 
basis of tax rates then in effect. This rep- 
resented an increase in receipts of $8,100,- 
000,000 over original estimates. 

Changes in federal finances thus show a 
net improvement of $14,700,000,000—a 
saving of $6,600,000,000 in expenses and 
an increase of $8,100,000,000 in revenue. 

In addition, Congress has adopted a new 
tax law that will yield $2,100,000,000 a 
This revenue will reflected 
fully in the present fiscal year, but the 
eventual effect will be to make the Treas- 
ury better off by $16,800,000,000—or more 
than the amount originally requested. 

Voluntary savings. Furthermore, 
President intimated in his 1943 
that he would accept the additional reve- 
nue in taxes, savings, or both. The fact is 
that the U.S. responding to 
bond-selling campaigns to the amount of 
$45,000,000,000 a year. This is the annual 
rate of bonds sold outside of commercial 
banks. 

The Government’s total borrowing in 
this fiscal year is estimated at $58,000, 
000,000. The American people, through 
individuals, corporations, insurance com- 
panies and savings banks, are providing 
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—that long stretch 
of Bite and Burn 


Make your smoking ALL pleas- 
ure with Country Doctor Pipe 
Mixture. Extraordinary blend- 
ing experience, with the skilful 
selection of the finest tobaccos, 
plus a perfect moistening agent 
«--make possible this exclusive blend which effec- 
tively bars B-B JEEBIES (Bite and Burn) which 
you usually find in ordinary tobaccos. 


Country Doctor 
Ripe lixtare 
25F 


A Product 
of Philip 
Morris 





PLEASURE BY THE PIPEFUL 


| If your dealer doesn't have it—write Philip 
Morris & Co., Ltd., Inc., 119 Fifth Ave., N. ¥ 
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RONRICO 
Best RUM Far none 


The Rum Connoisseur 


over 100 tested drink and food 


contains 


Send for your Free 
Copy. Ronrico Corporation, 
Miami, Florida. Ronrico Rum 86, 
90 and I51I Proof. United States 
Representative: Import Division 
McKesson & Robbins, Inc., N.¥.C 
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SANTA 
CLARA 
, COUNTY 





i oe 
NEW-—FACTUAL 
Just off the press... Post War 
Pacific Coast...a factual book 
about Santa Clara County. 
Send for your copy today. 


No cost—no obligation. 





‘en Far sighted manufacturers are selecting their 
post war Pacific Coast Factory Sites NOW! 


A PREFERRED LOCATION FOR 
YOUR PACIFIC COAST PLANT 


Santa Clara County manufacturers are in the heart of the 
rapidly growing Pacific Coast market of 12 million people—at 
the population center of the Pacific Coast! They are in a preferred 
position to serve the 800 million people of the Pacific Basin 
area, too, because they adjoin San Francisco Bay—the key port 
for trans-Pacific shipping. Santa Clara County manufacturers 


save time and money—on both domestic and export business. 


LOCATION...PLUS 


Santa Clara County manufacturers tap 
the greatest electrical power pool in 
the world—and unlimited natural gas. 
There is a plentiful supply of co-oper- 
ative labor. Taxes are lower than most 
comparable industrial areas. Land is 
plentiful and low in cost. Climate en- 
courages efficient workmanship and 


keeps labor happy and contented. 


Dept. W SAN JOSE CHAMBER OF COMMERCE, SAN JOSE, 23, CALIFORNIA 


SANTA CLARA 


COUNTY goon 


The population center of the Pacific Coast 








more than three-fourths of this amount. 
So the President also appears to be getting 
the volume of savings he requested. 

In the next fiscal year, ending June 30, 
1945, indications are that current revenues 
will provide almost half of the needed 
funds, and that 80 per cent of the bor- 
rowed money will come from nonbanking 
sources. This record of war financing is 
considered sound by Congress. 


Francs and pounds. Negotiation of « 
financial agreement between Great Britain 
and the Fighting French, under Gen. 
Charles de Gaulle, is an indication that 
Britain is prepared to recognize the de 
Gaulle group as the official representatives 
of France. 

Immediate effect of the franc-pound 
agreement promises to be minor. The pres- 
ent official North African rate is main- 
tained—200 francs to the Brifish pound, 
which will eliminate disparities in other 
African territories held by the French. 
This makes the frane worth 50 to the $1— 
the present going rate in North Africa. The 
Fighting French agree to provide francs 
needed by the British, while the British 
agree to supply pounds to the French— 
with accounts to be settled after the war. 

The agreement also is a sign that Brit- 
ain will favor permitting the Fighting 
French to determine the value of the 
Vichy frane when France is liberated. This 
was done in Tunis and Corsica, where re- 
strictions were placed on the free exchange 
of franes, by depreciating currency held by 
Nazi collaborators. 

Long-term significance of the money 
pact is that the British and French are 
preparing to enter the postwar period with 
a fran¢-pound alliance that can have a 
powerful influence on international trad: 


Soldier bonus bonds. First soldicr 
bonus plan of this war, sponsored by five 
veterans’ organizations other than the 
American Legion, proposes to add from 
%30,000,000,000 to $35,000,000,000 to the 
national debt at interest rates higher than 
those now current. 

Bills in Congress would credit each vet- 
eran with a bonus of $3 a day for home 
service, up to $3,500, and $4 a day for for- 
eign service, up to $4,500, with a special 
$500 credit for wounded. Upon discharge, 
soldiers would receive bonds for the 
amounts due. As a safeguard against im 
mediate drains on the Treasury, only on 
fifth of the face value of bonds could be 
cashed in any one year for five years. 

Bonus bonds would receive simple in- 
terest at 3 per cent for five years; 3 per 
cent compound interest for the next five 
years, when interest would stop. The in- 
terest feature is inserted to induce vete: 
ans to save. It would mean, however, that 
bonds must be redeemed in 10 years at the 
latest, either by adding to the postwar 
debt or by postwar tax payments. 
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Did someone say this is 
a man's war 7 


Ll g 


What about the women here on the home front? They are 
doing men’s jobs in hundreds of great war plants . . . working 
long hours in stores and offices . . . cheerfully 


giving their time and toil to many war-vital purposes. 


res- 


“A Women at war have had the helping hand of manage- 


- ment. Many offices, for example, in business, industry and 
ey eo Vee government are using National Accounting-Bookkeeping 
“= \: Machines to speed work and save valuable man-hours. 
Lhe e These Nationals can be transferred from one accounting 
nes job to another in a few seconds. They are fast, efficient, 
tish easy for untrained employees to master and operate. 


h— 
var, Alert management has always looked to National prod- 
srit- ucts and business systems to simplify their work, step up 
ting production and increase efficiency. 
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Serving the Nation by Saving Time. This is one of many mechanized systems 
built by National to speed record keeping, protect money and save vital 
man-hours — for business, industry, government and the public. National 
d be Accounting-Bookkeeping Machines can be obtained through priorities. 


e il- 
4 per 

fiv 
e ii Wherever records are kept CASH REGISTERS © ACCOUNTING-BOOKKEEPING MACHINES 
rete! or money is handled—there 


that d : : Our factory at Dayton, Ohio, proudly flies the Army-Navy “E"’ with three 
t the wS is need for a National. stors %& %& * for "unceasing excellence" in the production of precision instru- 
/ a ments and other war materiel. 
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EWS The National Cash Register Company 
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GeERMANY’s power to fight is being 
crippled by the heaviest air bombard- 
ments in history — bringing victory 
nearer. When that day arrives Ameri- 
can manufacturers can convert part of 
their production to urgently needed 
household, farm and industrial prod- 
ucts. Many of these will be made of 
sheet steel—the material so econom- 
ical, adaptable and easy to fabricate. 

Sheet steel is not one but a large 
family of steels — each with distinct 
characteristics and advantages. For 
more than forty years ARMCO has been 
developing and 








improving 


special 


purpose sheet metals. One 
of these is ARMCO Stainless 
Steel. Now serving in vital 
parts of planes and other 
war equipment, this strong, 


‘, || ¢ Unter den 
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& 
L nden 


a n . 
Unter den Linden, Berlin's most famous street, has 
been reduced to ruins by repeated Allied bombing. 


bright, rustless metal will have thou- 
sands of interesting peacetime uses, 

ArMCo will be glad to consult with 
your company on the selection and 
fabrication of special steels for your 
products —war or post-war. Over the 
years ARMCO also has acquired a wide 
knowledge of the marketing and 
merchandising of sheet metal products. 

Possibly we can offer your product 
engineers and sales executives some 
valuable suggestions that will give 
your company desirable advantages 
in design, production and marketing. 
Write to The American Rolling Mill 
Company, 851 Curtis St., 
Middletown, Ohio. 

* * * 
HELP FINISH THE FIGHT — 
WITH WAR BONDS 


Special Purpose Steels FOR TOMORROW’S PRODUCTS 
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Argentina’s Move 
For Leadership 
AmongNeighbors 


A tug-of-war is developing between the 
U.S. and Argentina. It is a struggle to 
gain support of other Hemisphere nations 
for opposed social, political and economi 
philosophies. It is a game of power politics, 
with the Good Neighbor policy at stake. 

The U.S. won the last round in the con 
certed nonrecognition of Bolivia’s revolu 
tionary Government, thought to have 
been inspired by Argentina. The present 
round is not going so well. Inter-Americai 
solidarity has been split by the action of 
Bolivia and other countries in recognizin = 
Gen. Edelmiro Farrell’s regime in Buenos 
Aires while the U.S. does not. The limit 
to unquestioned adherence to U.S. Hen 
isphere policy may have been reached. 

Argentine plans. The reason is obviou 
South America can live without Bolivi:. 
but Argentina’s neighbors cannot live witl:- 
out her, even with present limited means 
of transportation for Argentine export: 
Argentina’s main trump is Allied depen- 
dence on her exports of meat, oils and othe 
farm products. Economic sanctions agains! 
Argentina would compel the U.S. and 
Canada to supply Britain with these good 

Together with Uruguay, Paraguay, Bo 
livia and Chile, Argentina provides 85 p: 
cent of world linseed exports, 70 per cent 
of the corn and 23 per cent of the whea 
These countries control the world’s large 
borax deposits and 40 per cent of natural 
drug output. They hold a monopoly on tar 
nin and iodine. With Far Eastern tin cut 
off by Japan, Bolivia provides nearly tw« 
thirds of the Allies’ supply of that, meta! 

Argentina sees herself the leader of the: 
border countries. Long envious of the 
“Colossus of the North,” Argentina now 
aspires to be the “Colossus of the South 
She points to past dependence on foreign 
markets, the resulting upset of home econ 
omies as tariffs, quotas and preference sy: 
tems shut off Latin-American exports. She 
appeals to a natural reluctance in thes 
countries to be pushed around by foreig: 
ers anxious to get critical materials, | 
control their investments. Argentines en 
phasize past failure of the U.S. to develo 
trade with Latin America on a long-ran 
basis. By a series of trade pacts and cu: 
toms unions, they hope to gain economi: 
ascendancy Argentina’s neighbor 
The struggle is whether to continue to de- 
pend on foreign markets, mainly British 


over 
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OTcT . .. pioneers in ultra high frequency 
beam transmission who more than a decade 
ago established a communications link 
across the English Channel using a beam of 
1,700,000 kilocycles. 


Blind as a moth in an arc light 
The transport plows through the fog 


Dead in its path 

Lurking in the dense grey shrouds 
Looms an enemy as destructive 
As a U-boat... 

An iceberg! 


* 


On the bridge 

One pair of eyes can pierce the fog 
The eyes of 

“Intelectron”... 


Instantly the alarm 
Goes to the helmsman 


Slowly 

The giant ship swings 

Silently it surges past the ghostly mountain 
And sails on safely into the night 


* * 


Electronic equipment 

To help men see and hear 

What eves and ears alone cannot detect 

Is made by I.T.&T.’s manufacturing associate 
Federal Telephone and Radio Corporation 


These days “Intelectron” 

Is doing many war jobs well 
After Victory it will guide 
The ships of peace 


Federal Telephone and Radio Corporation 


~Manufacturing Associate of: 


Newark, N. J. 


INTERNATIONAL TELEPHONE AND TELEGRAPH CORPORATION 


Copyright 1944, Internat 1 Telephone and Telegraph Corporation 
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One month ctoser to home... 


Letters used to take six long weeks . . . anything 


might have happened at home—all he could do was 


worry! . . . Now letters come in twelve days, bring home 


a month closer... just because the people at home... 


use V-MAIL 


V-Mail flies, is the quickest way 
possible to get letters overseas to 
servicemen. A letter on the V-Mail 
form is photographed on a film 
strip. A single film carries hundreds 
of letters. A single plane carries 
thousands of film strips! At the 
process point nearest its destination, 
your letter is reproduced exactly as 
you wrote it, sealed and delivered, a 
private, personal communication 
. «+ V-Mail goes as far in hours as 
ordinary mail on ships goes in days! 

The government offers this spe- 
cial service for the sole purpose of 





1969 Pacific Street, Stamford, Conn. 











expediting mail to the armed forces 
overseas. Use V-Mail lest servicemen 
suffer from the lack of letters. Use 
V-Mail because it makes every letter 
you write mean more to the man 
who gets it sooner! 

The postoffice or your RFD 
carrier will supply V-Mail forms. 
You can buy them at your stationer’s. 
Or we will send six sample forms 
with our compliments. Address... 





a . : Eee 
Originators of Metered Mail, world’s largest manufacturers of Postage Meters, oo ie 


which print postage for business mail... now devotea to war production. 








and U.S., or to develop a self-sufficiency 
that will outweigh foreign interests. 

To some of this the U.S. has an answer. 
To part, it must develop answers. The Ar- 
gentine system, as it is developing, opposes 
everything for which this country is fight 
ing: free elections, labor’s right to or 
ganize, trial by jury, freedom of speech 
For a long time after the war only th 
U.S. will be able to supply mass-produced 
goods. This country has no colonies fron 
which to buy tin, rubber, fibers and qui 
nine. Many U.S. raw materials now being 
depleted can be replaced within the Hemi 
sphere. Vast dollar credits are piling up 
Plans for expansion call for U.S. equip 
ment, funds and engineers. These are sign 
posts of a logical trend in trade. 

Opposing interests. Support for U.S 
policy exists even in Argentina. The out 
ward front of nationalism hides an inwar: 
turmoil among divergent forces which may 
well bring about the complete overthrov 
of the present Government and all it | 
stands for. These conflicting forces are th: 
military, the landowning aristocracy and 
the growing middle class. 

The middle class. With dwindling ex 
ports in the 30s, many landowners wen 
into bankruptcy and estates were broken 
up. Argentine industry learned to mak- 
consumer goods formerly imported. Suga 
and wine producers wanted protection 
Slowly there developed a middle class d« 
pendent on national industry. This clas:, 
represented by liberals is growing stronger. 
It supported the military in June, 1943, in 
the hope of gaining power through it an: 
of overriding foreign interests. 

The Estancieros support the military to 
maintain the status quo, to continue ex- 
ports of raw materials at the expense o! 
home production. Huge exports of foods, 
vegetable oils and tannin to the United Na 
tions momentarily hold up the process o! 
breaking up landholdings. Yet the natura! 
reaction is ahead. Demand for Argentine 
goods is expected to fall with the end of 
war in Europe. This means financial diff 
culties for food growers and cattle ranchers. 

The military took over the Government 
on June 4, 1943, because conservative 
President Ramon Castillo had failed to get 
arms and machinery for Argentina. Als: 
Brazil’s growing military power was feare: 
After initial success in cleaning out graft 
ers and reducing prices, the militar) 
proved inept at running a governmen! 
Dissatisfaction is rife within the Army ani! 
Navy. Conservatives fear the military will 
completely ostracize Argentina and cut of! 
foreign markets. The liberals have lost 
hope that they can influence events. 

The outcome. General Farrell is sitting 
on more than a tempest in a teacup. A 
gentines are a proud people. They are 
growing tired of being compared to Latin- 
American nations that they scorn 
politically backward. The time for a show- 
down seems near, at home and abroad. 
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ELECTRONICS IN ACTION 











f oo by electronics « Thousands and thousands of propel- 
J lers for light planes and for engine testing are now being built 
from a new material called compregwood — compressed and 


! impregnated wood, 


Maple sheets are impregnated and bonded together, under 
heat and pressure, with a plastic which first softens and then 


sets when heated. 


Once it took 9 hours to ‘ 
ler: 


“set” a molded compregwood propel- 


now — with electronic heat — it takes 3! 


The 6-hour saving is due to the uniformity of heating which 


occurs when high-frequeney electricity— generated by electron 


d tubes—is “passed through” the compregwood. Heat is “born” 
| right where it is needed, 
i 


Because the heating effects oceur uniformly throughout the 


Write for this 44-page 


























INDUSTRY” — which 
tions that may help you. Non-technica 
in color. Your copy will be 
Radio Corporation of America, Dept.68-9D Camden, New Jersey. 
(Please use business letterhead. ) 





Putting the Heat on Airplane Propellers 


compregwood, heating can he fast. and better results 


obtained. No other method can produce such even heating! 


very 


Electronic heating can be applied to many substances wood. 
plastics, paper, textiles. rubber, foods. tobacco, leather. [tis fast, 
clean. silent. eflicient. accurate. easy to operate. RCA electronic 
heating equipment is serving many war industries today. Why 


not yours? 


You may have a heating. drving. or curing problem where this 
new application of electron tubes would prove useful—or eve 
If 


electronic equipment is a tube 


n 
Vag 


mintain 


Remember. the 
the fi 
head of modern tube development is RCA, Write today! Address: 
RCA Dept. 68-9D, Camden. New Jersey. 


revolutionary. about it. 


Brain of all 


so. write 


and 


* BUY WAR BONDS * 





booklet — "RCA FLECTRONICS 


suggests amportant electronn 


IN 
applica 
. thoroughly illustrated 


iddress 


sent promptiy on request, 























Remember when... 
m used lo average 10» and brag abo ? 


EEMS A LONG TIME, doesn’t it, since Jim and 
chaps like him used to sit around and brag about 
how they made the other fellow eat their dust? 


To hear them talk, a couple of hundred miles in less-than 
a couple of hundred minutes was just ordinary going! 


That sort of conversation is out of fashion now. So is 
that sort of driving—and for mighty good reasons. 


Fast driving is plenty tough on tires—and tire wear is 
one of the deadliest enemies we have to face on the 
home front. 


There’s only one safe plan to follow if you own a car 
today: Figure that your present tires are going to have 
to last you for the duration (and perhaps for some time 
beyond)—and treat them accordingly. 


There may be enough replacement tires for non-military 
uses before the war is over. There may be synthetic 
tires of such quality and in such numbers that they 
will offset the lack of natural rubber. 


But don't count on it. If you do, you may have to lay 
up your car. You don’t want that to happen and neither 
does Uncle Sam, because those of us here at home must 
help to fight this war with our cars as well as with our 
sweat and our dollars. 


One of the major battles we are engaged in is the Battle 
of Rubber. You can help to win it! 


* * * 


REMEMBER WHEN there were new tires for sale 
on almost every corner, and at almost any price you 
wanted to pay? But then, as now, it was the INDE- 
PENDENT tire dealer upon whom you could most 
surely depend for quality and fair dealing, and for 
interested, personal service. We at Seiberling believe 
in the future of the American brand of independence 
and of the independent American business man. That's 
why Seiberling Tires always have been and will con- 
tinue to be sold by INDEPENDENT dealers only. 


SEIBERLING Zz’ 





Wartime manufacturers of Bullet-Sealed Tubes and Military Tires for our armed forces © Bullet-Sealing Gasoline Tanks * Rubber Floats, Boats and Pontons « Rubber Parts 


for Gas Masks, Airplanes and Tanks. Also makers of Tires and Tubes for passenger cars and trucks * Sealed Air Tubes * Rubber Heels, Soles and Mechanical Goods. 
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(This article represents the result of an 
extensive research on a topic of out- 





Special Keport 


standing importance in National Affairs.) 


THE OUTLOOK FOR TRAVEL: 
MORE TROUBLES AHEAD 


Prospect That Passenger Congestion Will Persist Beyond End of War 


Sharp peacetime competition 
foreseen among railroads, 
air and bus lines, family cars 


Travelers encounter little but trouble 
these days. Trains, planes and busses are 
crowded or overcrowded. The jam grows 
worse as the months pass. And the end 
is not in sight. 

The reason for this difficulty can be 
stated simply: There are not enough 
train, plane and bus seats to accommodate 
all who want to go places. As things stand, 
the transportation system is carrying near- 
ly three times as much passenger traffic as 
in prewar—with no increase in equipment 
and with traffic still on the rise. 

The resulting situation raises serious 
questions for all who must venture away 
from home—for the businessman making a 
business trip, for the convention delegate, 
for the vacationer. All have a common 
interest in an examination of the difficul- 
ties they face, in the prospects for im- 
provement, and in what may be expected 
when, finally, the situation eases. 

To look at these details, if you must 
travel: 

By rail. The jam on the railroads grows 
constantly tighter. The reasons: Troop 
movements are at a peak. Furlough travel 
is up sharply. And civilians show little 
disposition to stay at home, if they can get 
out of town. Rail travel last year nearly 
trebled 1941. The Office of Defense Trans- 
portation expects 1944 to show a 15 per 
cent increase 1943. The railroads 
must carry this increased traffic with less 
equipment than before the war. 

By bus. The bus lines are so crowded 
that many would-be passengers get left 
behind. Military travel, again, is a factor. 
Some soldiers, frugally, prefer the cheaper 
bus fare, especially for intermediate inter- 
city distances. Bus travel has more than 
doubled since 1941 and still is swelling. 
There has been little increase in equip- 
ment. 

By air. The air lines, with a sharply re- 
duced number of planes, are carrying more 
passengers than ever before. They manage 
this by scheduling each plane for as many 
flights as possible. Yet, usually, there are 
more applicants than space. A rigid system 
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A hard-won position on a hill-top 
...a clear, commanding sweep of 
the surrounding terrain. In tacti- 
cal warfare, such a vantage poirt 
is a place of immense strategic 
value—-a commanding position 
that weighs heavily in favor of 
the forces in possession there. 
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Ingalls, too, holds a commanding position... with fabricating plants 
in the steel cities of Birmingham and Pittsburgh...with a year-round 
shipyard at Pascagoula, Miss.... with a river shipyard at Decatur, Ala., 
on the Tennessee, center of the vast new inland waterway ... with engi- 
neering and executive offices strategically placed throughout the country. 


Ingalls is pre-eminent also as the nation’s largest independent fabri- 
cator of structural and plate steel ...as the pioneer of 100%-welded steel 
construction for ships, buildings and bridges. If your own plans, present 
or future, involve use of fabricated steel, Ingalls can show you how to 
build faster, stronger, and at greatly reduced cost. 





THE INGALLS IRON WORKS 
COMPANY; THE INGALLS SHIP- 
BUILDING CORPORATION; The 
Steel Construction Company; Bir- 
mingham Tank Company. Offices at 
BI Sas _ * 4 
ington, Pittsburgh, New Orleans. 
Shipyards at Pascagoula, Miss., and 
Decatur, Ala. 




















of priorities gives official travelers first call 
on seats. 

By ship. Talk of South American and 
Caribbean cruises becoming available next 
summer is baseless. Such talk was en- 
couraged by the victory over the U-boat. 
It did not take shipping space into consid- 
eration. For the present, all passenger space 
incidental to voyages on war business is 
filled by travelers on official missions. 

By automobile. Rubber and _ gasolin 
shortages will continue to keep the family 
car in the garage, except for short trips 
mostly connected with the war effort. 

Where the congestion is. Generall) 
speaking, trains and busses the country 
over are filled, but the congestion is mor 
serious in some areas than in others. I! 
is at its worst in and out of Washingto 
and between war production centers. It is 
growing acute on through trains fron 
Chicago and St. Louis to the Pacific Coast 
A large part of the Army came from the 
populous Northeast, and was sent largel: 
to training camps in a Southern belt ex 
tending from the Atlantic to Texas. Tha 
causes congestion between the Northeas 
and the South and Southwest. A generall 
easier condition prevails in the Northwest 

The much-publicized travel trouble from 
Miami north is a special situation. The 
Miami visitors went south in small groups 
from mid autumn until shortly after Ne\ 
Year’s. Now, all want to return at once, 
with almost no extra train service avai! 
able. That and the demand for space in biz 
industrial centers have brought about a 
black market in train reservations whic!) 
ODT and the Federal Bureau of Investigz- 
tion are combating vigorously. 

There you have the circumstances that 
are making Americans a stay-at-home peo 
ple. Now, what about those who must, or 
insist upon, going out of town? 

Travelers stand in line for long periods 
at the ticket windows, and often find 
Pullman space booked for weeks aheail 
On most through trains, they stand in the 
aisles for much of the trip. A line forms 
again in the dining car, and the old 
leisurely cocktail before eating is out 
Trains are late. Increasingly, travelers 
must wrestle their own luggage and figlit 
for a taxi to take them from the station 
In general, the man-power and equipment 
shortages mean that accustomed travel 
comforts and conveniences are gone for 
the duration. There is little pleasure in 
traveling, these days. 

Convention delegates have an advan- 
tage in the scramble for transportation 
space. They can make plans ahead, reserve 
their accommodations. Pullman space may 
be reserved 30 days in advance. It is an 
advantage, however, that ODT deplores 
An ODT survey shows a big increase in 
the number of conventions scheduled for 
this year, as compared with last year 
Many organizations, which gave up their 
usual conventions in 1943 because of thie 
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Our fighter pilots just don’t get into a P-38 and 
start dog-fighting; don’t climb into a B-24 and 
start on their first bombing mission. 

First comes long painstaking hours of training. 

Every man in the Air Corps flying personnel 
has taken his training ship into the sky, circling 
in endless practice maneuvers, slowly but surely 
building the experience and resourcefulness that 
he will need when he finally hurls his fighting 
ship and its load of destruc- 
tion at the enemy. 

















Hot Pilots 


don’t blossom 
overnight 





years. Hundreds of those engines are Kinners, 
and thousands of our Army and Navy pilots re- 
ceived their training with Kinner engines out in 
front of them. 


Kinner Radial Engines Power These Trainers 


In Fairchilds, Meyers, Wacos, Ryans, Fleets, 
and many foreign-buile planes, Kinners deliver 
safe, economical power The new horizontally- 

opposed type Kinner engine is destined 
for new outstanding records in low-cost 





The training plane he 
flies has schooled hundreds 


of other pilots .. . will 
teach scores more before its 
job is done. 


Kinner Engines Are the 
Workhorses of Flight 
Schools 


On the front end of that 
training plane is an engine 









plane operation. When the “shootin’s 
over” these engines will help Keep 
America Flying. 

KINNER MOTORS, INC, 


GLENDALE, CALIF. 




















that will take it as many 
air miles in a year as most 


people drive a car in 10 oe 


WAR BONDS 
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Radial and flas-type air-cooled 
engines—100 to 350 borse- 
power—for private, commer- 








cial, and military planes. 
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ENGINES FOR A QUARTER CENTURY—1944 




















[eal “INSPECTION!” 


When you want to know 


GO TO AN EXPERT 


WE CAN, for instance, think of no one better qualified to give 
you sound advice on choosing papers than your printer. 


; In fact, we'd be delighted to have you get his impartial opinion 
) of Rising Papers. His own reputation for fine work depends 

largely on the quality of paper he uses—and these same printing 
experts have been using the various 
Rising papers for many, many years. 





Prices on a par with other quality 
papers. Among many lines: Rising 
Bond (25% rag), Rising Line Marque 
(25% rag), Finance Bond (50% rag), 
Rising Parchment (100% rag). The 
Rising Paper Company, Housatonic, 
Mass. 
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ASK YOUR PRINTER-—-HE KNOWS PAPER 











travel situation, insist upon holding them 
this year. ODT is dealing directly with 
such organizations and hopes by _ per- 
suasion to reduce the list of prospective 
1944 conventions. 

The political conventions. ODT also is 
negotiating with Republican and Demo- 
cratic leaders about their 1944 nominating 
conventions. The object is—not, of course, 
to cancel these conventions—but to re- 
duce the swarm of party hangers-on who 
always attend, perhaps to discontinue, for 
this year, the practice of sending an alter- 
nate for each delegate, thus cutting at- 


tendance in half. An announcement isf 


expected soon. 


Vacationers. Front-porch vacations aref 


the prospect again this year. If vacationers 
insist on leaving home, however, ODT 
asks that they travel the shortest distance 
possible and remain at one destination for 
the full length of the vacation. Employers 
are asked to start and end their workers’ 





IN 1943 


(SAYS ODT) 


Feats 


1 out of 5 pk. aoe” 


Foie 2 


1 out of 3 Bus reins 
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vacations at midweek in order to reduce 
week-end congestion. They also are re’ 
quested to spread vacations from mid: 
spring to midautumn, instead of con- 
centrating them in July and August. 

Business trips. The businessman is 4 
principal victim of the present travel situa: 
tion. He often must make necessary trips 
on short notice and then discovers thal 
conventiongoers and others, who could 
have planned ahead, have pre-empted the 
traveling space. That means a disagreeable 
journey by day coach. Complaints against 
this situation are growing louder and loud- 
er, are turning into demands for rationing 
or priorities on train and bus, as well as 
on plane seats. 

Rationing? ODT, in fact, is under ter- 
rific pressure to install a rationing system 
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for travel. The agency, however, is stoutly 
resisting that pressure and has no present 
intention of yielding to it. The official view 
is that the vast volume of business in- 
volved would make any rationing system 
unwieldy, unworkable and costly, both in 
man power and in money. 

A form of unofficial priority is in effect, 
however, in numerous areas. 

Uniforms first. Wherever there are train 
gates or other means of holding back the 
general public, men in uniform usually are 
given first grab at the empty seats. How- 
ever praiseworthy from a patriotic point 
of view, this only accentuates the plight of 
the businessmen and other civilian travel- 
ers. They, worn by the present state of 
things, are wondering how long the situa- 
tion will last. 

Transportation experts think the con- 
gestion will continue, with little abatement, 
until well after the war is over. The defeat 
of Hitler is expected to do little to ease 
the situation in the East, and, with the 
Japanese war continuing, the West’s travel 
problems then really will begin. Moreover, 
the expectation is that, as military travel 
diminishes, civilians who have deferred 
pleasure trips through the war years will 
rush in to take the space made available. 

Postwar travel. But, when travel finally 
begins to taper off, a period of intense 
competition between the various forms of 
transportation is foreseen. Both rail and 
bus lines are planning for new lightweight, 
streamlined equipment, fast schedules and 
frequent departures. Railroad executives 
already are talking about a steep cut in 
passenger fares and reduced rates on de 
luxe accommodations. 

Redoubled competition is to come from 
the air lines. The end of the war will re- 
lease hundreds of transport planes for 
domestic civilian service, enough to make 
the prewar commercial fleet look puny. 
New routes are planned, especially “feeder” 
air lines connecting main routes with 
points previously lacking air service. 

Ship travel will be slow to come back. 
Many prewar passenger ships have been 
sunk, Others have been converted to troop 
transports and must be reconverted, a 
_} time-consuming process. Most lines plan to 
} build new ships adapted to their special 
purposes. That, too, takes time. 

All these forms of transportation face 
competition from the family car. But 
travel by automobile may be slow in re- 
turning, for lack of an immediate supply 
of tires and replacement parts. Plants to 
produce new cars are last on the schedule 
of industrial reconversion. 

Thus, the return to normal conditions in 
all forms of travel appears to be far, far 
away. 

Meanwhile, the well-advised citizen will 
stay at home, unless there is a compelling 
reason for traveling. On the road, he will 





| find little but discomfort, swarming crowds 


and inconvenience. 
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Excerpt from a letter written by « former 
Breeze worker, now in our ormed forces. 











-what’s in a Name 


it All Depends on Past Associations and Present Circumstances 


There’s plenty in a name — 
when it’s the familiar trademark 
of an old employer, and a man 
runs across it thousands pf miles 
from home. 

It means a lot to him then, be- 
cause he knows first-hand of the 
skill and experience that went 
into the manufacture of the pro- 
duct, of the inspections that it 
went through before it was judg- 
ed worthy to wear that trademark. 


VA id 


And then he realizes what that 
name represents—the pride of a 
manufacturer in a product, confi- 
dence in the future of the enter- 
prise. The trademark becomes a 
symbol of opportunity for the 
day when men will resume their 
places once again in a peacetime 
world. 

That’s what’s in a name—a re- 
minder of the past and a promise 
for tomorrow. 





CORPORATIONS, INC. 


NEWARK, 


PRODUCTION FOR VICTORY 
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HE more rapid the buying and selling in the world 
j bw the more numerous the market places, the more 
jobs there are. 

What are the prospects for jobs under this formula? 

Better than ever before! 

Because we have a new facility, a mew tool, a new tech- 
nique for creating more market places and a faster rate of 
buying and selling . . . Air Transportation. 

No spot on earth—however isolated by land or water 
barriers—is inaccessible to the airplane. It brings together 
buyer and seller of vastly different culture, creed and clime 
—traders who may never have met but for the vast high- 
way of the air along which traffic has now begun to move. 
Thus, a commerce and trade wholly new to the world is 
set in motion. 


To America this means that air links will eventually 
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join nearly every sizeable populated place in the nation 
and the world to create vast new markets and new indus- 
tries to serve them. 

Jobs for millions will spring up in the wake of Air 
Transportation ; just as employment flourished in 
widely varied fields under the stimulus of steam power, 
electricity, the motor car. 


What this country needs, the Airlines of the United 
States are going to help provide in large measure . . . new 
markets, new industries, new opportunities . . . JOBS! 


» » » 


When you travel by Air make reservations early; please cancel 
early if plans change. When you use Air Express speed delivery 
by dispatching shipments as soon as they’re ready. Ait Transport 
Assn., 1515 Massachusetts Ave., N. W., Washington 5, D.C. 


THE AIRLINES OF THE UNITED STATES 


LEADBDINO THE 


WORLD [N AIR TRANSPORT 
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2201 M Street, N. W. 
Washington, D. C. 


Trend of American Business 


Wheels are beginning to turn in postwar planning for the world, in the task 
of trying to get some agreement on a few of the problems that are growing in war. 

To give you an idea of what is stirring, and what soon is to stir..... 

Aviation: U.S. wants an agreement on rights to war-developed airports, on many 
points affecting rights of air transit. Canada wants to make sure that her rights 
to participate in air development are not written off. Russia wants to be in on what- 
ever happens. A conference late this year will tackle the issue. 

Shipping: Britain and Norway want to be assured of new ships to make good war- 
time losses. U.S. wants to maintain a poStwar merchant marine at least 50 per cent 
larger than prewar. Japan, Germany, Italy may not fare so well as maritime nations 
in the future. Shipping issues will be taken up later in the year. 

Oil: U.S. wants larger-scale development of Middle East resources. Britain 
has not been so interested in exploiting this region. A conference is scheduled. 
Out of it may come an alternative plan to that of a U.S. Government-owned pipe line. 

Money: U.S. wants stable world currency values. The world wants an assured 
access to plenty of U.S. dollars. A full-dress conference on money still is in the 
mill. But: Chance that any agreement will come on either a White plan or a Keynes 
plan, or a combination of the two, is not bright at this writing. 

It's just that these subjects are up for consideration. They now are major 
subjects of official concern. There isn't much agreement on what can be expected 
from talks that will be held. But talks at least help to clear the air. 








There is a widespread idea that exports will solve many U.S. postwar prob- 
lems; that the world will clamor for all surplus goods that this country can produce. 

That's probably true on a gift basis. Lend-Lease proves that exports of at 
least %12,000,000,000 a year can be disposed of in wartime on a one-way basis. 

But: That isn't the line being taken by other nations. They're looking at the 
problem of earning dollars with which to pay for goods bought. They are doing their 
thinking in terms of a balanced trade between nations and between regions. 

World-wide free-trade ideas are not striking many sparks. U.S. aversion to 
import quotas and currency controls and closed economies is not reflected abroad. 











Here is the approach the British are taking on postwar trade policies..... 
Protective tariffs are more objectionable than import quotas. British view 
is that tariffs restrict trade, that quotas need not. This is a dig at U.S. policy. 
Government bulk buying of commodities can have advantages. Britain could 
add to trade power by centralized buying. U.S. policy is opposed to such practices. 
Low prices for primary raw materials is a British necessity. Britain must 
buy cheap and sell dear in world markets to maintain living standards at home. 
U.S. works for higher prices for commodities like wheat, corn and cotton. 
England must expand exports to recoup losses in prewar income. Payments 
from overseas investments, shipping charges, etc., are expected to be down by at 
least $1,000,000,000 a year. U.S. industry can expect stiff postwar competition. 
These points go to show just how far apart U.S. and British thinking is. 
Britons doubt that there is much chance to reconcile these conflicting viewpoints. 
So: They are proposing a "sterling area" in which trade can be balanced. 
That leaves the U.S. out. Suggested members, as a Start, include Australia, South 
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TREND OF AMERICAN BUSINESS-- (Continued) 


Africa, New Zealand, Holland, Belgium, and, perhaps, Norway and the French empire. 
These trading rules are suggested for the sterling bloc..... 
Exports and imports must balance for each country in a definite time period. 
If balances fail, export credits would be canceled. Or: Export balances could be 
used in financing public works in countries with import balances. This doesn't 
hold out much prospect for U.S. participation on traditional business principles. 





To turn to immediate plans for industry.....Here's the reconversion policy: 
1. Army-Navy still determine natureand extent of cutback. 
2. War contracts are to be canceled first in labor-shortage areas. 
3. Plants outside of these areas are to get first crack at civilian business. 
4. Reconversion can't wait until all competitors can be given an equal start. 
5. Where possible, plans may produce for competitors as well as themselves. 
6. New producers will not often get materials ahead of established firms. 
This outline has real meaning for business planners in the months ahead. It 
gives manufacturers an idea of what to expect now and after one war ends. 
Don't plan on new civilian work this year unless you can make something in 
short supply and unless your plant is located where labor is relatively plentiful. 
Do not expect to make a new product now, or soon. You won't be allowed to. 
Keep in touch with your WPB industry committee. These groups are to carry 
real weight in deciding when and where to take up slack once the Army and Navy 
give the go-ahead signal. But: Nothing can be done about canceled war contracts. 
These prospects are based on a two-front war for the remainder of the year. 
Plan on operating under Government controls as long as either war lasts. 
































Your labor problems promise to increase in the months immediately ahead..... 

You will lose most of your young men under 26. An exceptional case will have 
to be made to keep young workers from being drafted into the armed services. 

Lay off deferred workers ahead of others if your business declines. Selec- 
tive Service attitude is that not even union seniority rules should stop this 
practice. 

Wage controls are not to relax any time soon. Future policy pivots on the 
steel case now being heard. Government tactics are to delay a decision. And: No 
party to the dispute seems to be ina hurry. Eventually, a raise is in prospect. 











On price controls.....These are the developments to be watched: 

Court appeals: Attempt to permit any court to hear appeals from price or- 
ders will amount to an attack on the whole price policy. Administration will 
spare no effort to keep appeals confined to the present Emergency Court of Appeals. 

Consumer subsidies: These will be killed if Congress makes any changes at all. 

Oil prices: Concessions on oil prices are likely to be granted. 

Rents: Present rent controls will be challenged, but are likely to stand. 

Farm prices: Effort will be made to weaken controls over crop prices. 

OPA authority: Congress will try to narrow this agency's price powers, but 
prospects are better than even that OPA will keep most of them. 

Also: Chances are 50-50 that a joint resolution will continue the present 
law, that it may prove impossible to write a new price law in the time allowed. 

















On other matters that concern business and Government..... 

Tax policy on delayed bonus payments will be stated in a formal ruling by 
the Bureau of Internal Revenue. Official opinion is that bonuses earned in 1943 
but held back until 1944, because of changes in Salary Stabilization rules, will 
be considered as back-pay awards. This means: Delayed bonuses should be reported 
as income received in 1944, but are to be taxed as part of income received in 1943. 

Fixed-fee war contracts will continue to be written, but on a smaller scale. 

Contract-termination policy, when adopted, will not give Comptroller Gen- 
eral authority to audit terminated contracts before final settlement is made. 

Lumber may go on the controlled materials list. Supply is growing critical. 
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Loeking at War 
through the Mimeograph keyhole 


Heads, hands, shoulders and feet that are fighting for 


our country naturally aren’t very handy for working at 
your business. 

Certainly you are doing your best with fewer people. 
The point is, there is probably some help right in your 
office which is not in the files of the Selective Service 
Boards. The name is Mimeograph duplicator. It can make 
fewer people seem like more. It can make less time go 
further these days. And it will go on the basis of a 168-hour 


week if you say so. 
A. B. Dick Company, Chicago + Tae Mimeocrapn Company, Lrp., Toronto 


* Mimeocrapu is the trade-mark of A. B. Dick Company, Chicago, registered in the U. S. Patent Office. corymanr 1948, A. 8. 010K OOMPANY 
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and other ra 
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CAROLINA offers the 
Plastic Industry unexcelled 
opportunities. Abundant raw ma- 
terials: immense forests of hard 
and soft woods... a practically un- 
tapped coal field ... mica... clay 
... asbestos ... silica... soya beans 
and other agricultural products— 
cotton linters... hulls. 
Year-round mild climate. 
Plentiful hydro-electric power. 
Skilled and semi-skilled labor of 
a type that makes for profitable oper- 
ation without interruption, profit- 
able operation not only for the pro- 
cessor of the raw material but also 
for the man- 
ufacturer of 
the finished 
product. 


COAL 


materials © 
nl o the Plastic Industry 





SOYA 
BEANS 


ffer unusual 





Geographic location together 
with excellent transportation sys- 
tems 





rail, air, highway and water’ 
—put your plant within a few 
hours of the principal markets of 
America. A good l6cation to serve 
the enormous postwar demands éf 
Central and South America. 
Writetoday for information about 
North Carolina resources waiting for 
you. Let our trained Engineering 
Staff help you solve your problems 
of tomorrow. Address Commerce 
and Industry Division, 3171 Depart- 
ment of Conservation and Develop- 
ment, Raleigh, North Carolina. 


NORTH CAROLINA 








_ People 
of the Week 


Title Reg. U.S. Pat 


John M. Hancock holds a Washington 
job of great consequence to businessmen 
and business the country over. Mr. Han- 
cock is chairman of the Joint Contract 
Termination Board, and so is top policy 
maker and administrator on war contract 
cancellations. But Mr. Hancock is even 
more than that. He also is a close associate 
of Bernard M. Baruch in settling war and 
postwar problems of business and industry. 

In short, his views, his way of thinking 
and his decisions have a broad and vigor- 
ous effect on American economic life. Yet 
few have heard much about the man 
Many know that his name was attached 





—Harris & Ewing 


JOHN M. HANCOCK 


to the Baruch-Hancock report on postwai 
planning, and that is about all. The circum 
stances call for a closer acquaintanceship 
with Mr. Hancock, his background and 
his methods. 

Mr. Hancock’s background is, first o! 
all, that of a businessman, an investment 
banker, a partner in the important Wall! 
Street house of Lehman Brothers, a di 
rector of 19 sizable corporations. Thus, he 
knows business and industry from close 
association and study, extending over a 
period of nearly 40 years. Mr. Hancock is 
motivated first of all, by what, in his 
view, is best for business. He is hardly 
interested in making postwar planning an 
instrument for social reform of the New 
Deal type. 

Yet, as Wall Street bankers go, Mr. 
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WHERE'S YOUR JOB 
WHEN 


Switching Production from Planes 
to Dishpans—Get tting Factories 
Working Full-Blast Again 


REQUIRES SPEED THAT ONLY 


TRUGK TRANSPORTATION OFFERS! 
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AMERICA’S TRUCK LINES CAN CUT “CHANGE-OVER” DELAYS THE WAY 
THEY SMASH PRODUCTION BOTTLENECKS ON WAR PLANES, 
TANKS, GUNS, SHIPS— BY SLICING DELIVERY TIME IN HALF! 


Look mister: “Post-war” is TODAY, not tomorrow! Cancellations 
of war contracts are closing factories now. Sure, jobs are still easy 
to get... but when Victory clamps the lid down, what happens 
to you? Weeks of unemployment until industry reconverts to 
peace-time production? 

No plant, even the biggest, is self-sufficient. For example, one 
company making bomber wings with 3621 parts must truck in 
1530 parts from subcontractors. Industry needs the flexibility 
and delivery speed of trucks to get production up fast... and 
keep it at top efficiency. 

As factories change over to radios, refrigerators, motor cars, 
and everything the public wants, fast truck transportation is vital, 








“ 





HERE’S ONE MAP THAT STILL NEEDS CHANGING! These walls, 
But lay-offs may be needlessly prolonged unless before Pearl Harbor, were conflicting size, length, weight and tax 
f d f h hi h ° d . i laws that blocked off whole sections of U. S. highways. These laws, 
reeqom oO t e ig ways is assured — quick! still on the books, must be revised. Also needed are better roads 
Fe . : ‘ Roads can provide vast employment. Special taxes on trucks ex- 
Bottlenecks must be cut to avoid un- Efficient highway transportation ceed 114 MILLION DOLLARS A DAY—help pay for post war roads now. 
employment. Motor transportation and fast conversion to full peace- 
can do it, but restrictions on trucks time production demands quick re- 
. legislative restrictions as well vision of petty regulations ... a AFTER THE WAR —fast, flexible truck trans- 
as materials and manpower restric- fair code of laws...and good roads. portation will cut your living costs—on everything 
tions ... must be lifted. Let’s assure these now! you eat, wear, use. Even today, on top of rush ship- 


ments for War Plants, and armed forces, Trucks 


carry 62% of all meat, 42% of fruits and vegetables, 
Tees JMERAAN RUCKING INDUSTRY 100% of milk for 34 large cities, most bread, butter, 


cream and eggs. 
AMERICAN TRUCKING ASSOCIATIONS, WASHINGTON, D. C. 











‘EVERY EXTRA MILE FREIGHT TRUCKS ROLL BRINGS VICTORY CLOSER 


























AGE FENCE 


& Hirt Wie Fence —Stnce 1883 
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@ When wartime pressure lets up, many plans for that tomorrow will have been determined. 
Do your plans include protection against malicious trespassers, fire fiends and thieves? 
Safeguarding lives and property has been the major function of sturdy, long-lasting Page 
Chain Link Fence for more than 60 years. Rendering skilled, responsible engineering and 
erecting service and fence repairing are the functions of long-experienced, local Page 
Fence firms. Write for FENCE FACTS and we will send the name of Association member 
nearest you. Address PAGE FENCE ASSOCIATION, Headquarters: Monessen, Pennsylvania. 








PRODUCT OF PAGE STEEL & WIRE DIVISION « AMERICAN CHAIN & CABLE COMPANY, INC., BRIDGEPORT, CONN. 


°Tis a guid whusky! 


Consistently, the excellence of Teacher’s 
Scotch has pleased knowing men since 1830. 


The reason is plain at first sip... 












TEACHER'S 


Perfection of 


SOLE U. S. AGENTS: Schieffelin & Co., 


Blended Scotch Whisky 





NEW YORK CITY « IMPORTERS SINCE 1794 











Hancock is rated a liberal, one who looks 
behind the figures on his ledgers and sees 
the broad trends and needs that put them 
there, the social and economic forces at 
work in the country. 

He also is a leading member of the 
Stock Exchange. His operations on behalf 
of Lehman Brothers have been huge. But 
he has no reputation as a personal specu- 
lator of the sort that Mr. Baruch candidly 
acknowledges himself to have been. 

Mr. Hancock was one of the group that 
deposed the old guard of the Exchange 
several years ago and reached an uneasy) 
peace with the Securities and Exchange 
Commission. Not that all the Commission’s 
doings have satisfied him, however. In 
1939, he led a delegation from 16 stock 


exchanges to Washington, seeking revision 


of the Securities Act. He was stoutly op- 
posed by William O. Douglas, now of the 
Supreme Court, but then Securities and 
Exchange Commission chairman. Later, 
some of the changes that Mr. Hancock 
wanted were made. 

Mr. Hancock personally. Hard working 
and often rumpled, Mr. Hancock, never- 
theless, has the solid manner of a banker. 
He is quietly friendly, but reserved and 
never given to effervescence or dramatics 
He prefers to keep out of thé headlin-s, 
and, for that reason, was reluctant to have 
his name attached to the Baruch-Hancock 
report. But Mr. Baruch insisted, and Mr 
Hancock yielded on that point. Mr. Han- 
cock had a big job in the first World War, 
too, being in charge of all Navy purchases. 
He received the Navy Cross for an efficient 
performance. 

As a top-ranking businessman, Mr. Han- 
cock thinks urgent problems should re- 
ceive immediate action. Thus, with thie 
like-minded Mr. Baruch, he devised a way 
for getting action at once on postwar 
problems, with Congress to be brought in 
later, as need for legislation may arise 
Congress did not like that especially, but 
the Baruch-Hancock recommendations al- 
ready are in effect. 

Mr. Hancock’s views. Mr. Hancock, 
with Mr. Baruch again, has several firmly 
held opinions on postwar problems. Pri- 
marily, he sees no need for a postwar de- 
pression. That thought, however worded, 
bobs up repeatedly in the Baruch-Han- 
cock report. Repeatedly, too, the report 
urges that private enterprise be frecd 
and encouraged, wherever and as quickly 
as possible, to take up the slack in post- 
war business. 

Mr. Hancock also wants industry to be 
consulted and heeded on all points of thie 
reconversion process, through strong  in- 
dustry committees alert to their re- 
sponsibilities. 

So, all in all, business and the business- 
man’s viewpoint have a powerful advocate, 
right out of Wall Street, sitting, of all 
places, at the center of things in New 
Deal Washington. 
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It was in 1883 that the last spike was 
driven in our Sunset route, the nation’s 
second transcontinental railroad (the 
first was our Overland route). 

During that epic era—as nowadays 
—great events were shaping along this 
pioneer rail line. 


The Sunset route provided the first di- 
rect rail connection Pane Pacific Coast 
cities and the Gulf of Mexico at New 
Orleans. Today, by means of this historic 
route, Southern Pacific lines in Texas 
and Louisiana link the new industrial 
South and Southwest with all the new 
industrial West... 


Rich in natural resources, Texas and 
Louisiana have experienced remarkable in- 
dustrial growth in recent years. And war’s 
demands are speeding this development. 
Along the Gulf Coast bordering both 
states shipyards launch vessels of every type. 
In both states, too, petroleum is a leading 
resource, and its refining a leading industry. 
Huge new synthetic rubber plants utilizing 
petroleum products are located at several 
Gulf Coast points. And in the interior fac- 
tories are being readied to convert the crude 
synthetic rubber into finished products. 
Great chemical industries have arisen, 
chiefly in the tidewater territory. These in- 
dustries are soundly based on abundant 
mineral resources, including sulphur and 
salt, as well as forest and farm products, 


Exciting things are happening 


IN TEXAS AND LOUISIANA 


along our Sunset route 


now transmuted by industry’s magic into an 
amazing variety of useful products. 

As an outgrowth of Louisiana’s sugar in- 
dustry, wallboard and building materials are 
made from sugar cane. Glycerine is obtained 
from cottonseed. Plastics from soy beans. 
Starch and glue from sweet potatoes. 

Texas has a growing number of new iron 
and steel plants, which use Texas iron ore. 
Here is the nation’s first tin smelter . . . also 
the world’s largest plant for production of 
magnesium from sea water. 

In both states paper is made from pine 
logs, and far-stretching forests stand behind 
manufacturers of furniture and building ma- 
terials. Plane plants operate round the clock. 

Vegetables and seafoods are packed here 
in huge volume. Cotton production keeps 
thousands of spindles turning. From the 
“Magic Valley of the Rio Grande” in south- 
ern Texas come millions of cans of citrus 
fruit juices. Texas Panhandle wheat and 
other cereals are processed by Texas mills. 
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In this industrial growth of Texas 
and Louisiana at one end of our Sunset 
route, and of the Pacific Coast states at the 
other, good railroad transportation has had 
its part to play. 

Through the years, the western and south- 
ern railroads have sought to develop manu- 
facturing along their lines, for new industries 
are a major source of added traffic. 

For this purpose we have long maintained 
an industrial department. And this is the 
reason Southern Pacific and other roads 
have made freight rates that aid the indus- 
tries we serve to assemble raw materials and 
market finished products. 

We look to the permanence of these in- 
dustrial developments along our lines as a 
factor in our railroad’s postwar progress. 
Southern Pacific will do its best to help hold 
industrial gains and encourage further ex- 
pansion throughout the territories we serve. 


A. T. MERCIER, President 


S-P 
The friendly 
Southern Pacific 


One of America's railroads— 
ALL united for Victory! 
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for New York Central 


SHIPYARD 
STRUCTURES 


for Kaiser 


BLIMP 


DOCKS 
for the Navy 






BUILD FOR 
YOU? 


TIMBER is often a sensible material for 
various types of industrial construction. 
Particularly is this true when the structural 
advantages of timber are utilized through 
proper design, engineering, prefabrication. 


Frankly, we don’t know to what degree 
the experience of Timber Structures can 
be of benefit to you—but we would like 
to find out. Our business is the prefabrica- 
tion of timber trusses, columns, arches, 
bridges, and other heavy items. Our design 
and engineering department cooperates 
closely with engineers, architects, contrac- 
tors. We assemble, ship, erect (if desired). 
Our facilities include preservative and 
fireproofing treatments. 

Before and during the war period it has 
been our privilege to work with many 
major industries and with various branches 
of the U. S. Government. 

Your inquiries for contemplated or 
current construction are welcomed. Infor- 


mation as to our experience and perform- , 


ance record will be given gladly, and if 
you would like a pictorial booklet of the 
jobs we have done and are doing, simply 
write to nearest Timber Structures office. 


si MBE 


SNCORPQRATED 
ENGINEERING IN WOOD 
Portland 8, Oregon New York 17, N. Y. 
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Epitor’s Nore: Brief letters of com- 
ment and suggestions are invited. Those 
not intended for publication, and those 
with which writers desire to have only 
initials used, should be so marked. 


Plan for Tax Simplification 


Sir:—When the tumult and the shouting 
die and our income tax forms are filed, 
let’s consider this: 

Why not eliminate all taxes of every 
kind except an income tax? Wouldn’t that 
be simple? No property tax, no gasoline, 
telephone, amusement, travel or sales tax. 
None of the hidden additions we all pay 
to cover some obscure tax every time we 
spend a dollar. 

Make the 


graduated scale, 


tax (federal and State) on a 
increasing at a fixed rate 
toward the upper brackets, and make no 
form of incéme exempt. Disbursements 
would be from the Federal and State Gov- 
ernments to the small units on a pro rata 
basis. 

Rochester, N.Y. Ciarence W. Carro.u 


* & %* 


Prediction on Germany’s End 

Sir:—Some 25 years ago, after reading 
the Treaty of Versailles, I predicted that 
the Polish Corridor would bring on an- 
other war. It did. 

Today, again, many others may share 
with me in the following prediction: Ger- 
many will not collapse suddenly. She will 
go down fighting with both hands up to 
the bitter end. Hunger, in the last analysis, 
was the reason for her collapse in 1918. 
Only hunger could do it again. We have 
the money, we have the guns, we have the 
men. We surely will go to Berlin. But the 
road will be long, hard and bloody. 


Hoboken, N. J. H. E. Soittau 


* + * 


On Postwar Military Service 
Sir:—I refer to the article appearing in 
the January 21 issue regarding compulsory 
military service after the present war. It 
would be difficult to convince us that any 


sve, program either can or should become 
* wecessary. 


If preparedness prevented war, then 
such a program might have some justifica- 
tion. Did not Germany and Japan prepare 
for war? Did that program result in any 
such benefit to those countries as is pro- 
posed by Messrs. Wadsworth and May? 

While not a pacifist, the writer is op- 
posed to the creation of a military machine 
in the United States which could later be 
turned to the selfish use of some future 
individual or groups of individuals. 


Ithaca, N.Y. Fioyp E. Morter 


Ty a MYERS'S 
a ke™ OLD 
Jeo” A CHIONED* 


APPETIZING ° DELICIOUS 
Fox that Extra Wealth of Ht 
ht Rian Must be MYERS'S 


Planters’ Punch” Brand 
100% Fine Jamaica 97 Proof 


*HERE’S HOW TO MAKE IT 

Put 14 lump of Sugar in Old Fas shioned Glass. 
Moisten with Angostura 
Bitters. Add 
Water, and dissolve. Putin 
2 Ice 
of Myers’s Jamaica Rum. 
Garnish with Mar- 
aschino Cherry, 














2 teaspoons of 


Cubes and 1)4 oz. 


a slice of Lemon 
ond a slice of 
Orange. For illus- 
trated booklet with 
many famous reci- 
pes write 
Dept. US-3 

R. U. Delapenha &Co.Jnc. 
Sole Dist.inU.S.A. 


574 Street, 
New ni N.Y. 
















CHANGES OF ADDRESS 


Notice of change of address should be sent not 
less than two weeks prior to the date change 
becomes effective. Send both your old and new 
address. 
THE UNITED STATES NEWS 
2201 M St., N. W., Washington 7, D. C. 
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| (QrimERCIAL 
CORPORATION 
Common Stock, Dividend 


A quarterly dividend of 60 cents per share in 
cash has been declared on the Common Stock 
of COMMERCIAL INVESTMENT TRUST 
CORPORATION, payable April 1, 1944, to 
| stockholders of record at the close of business 
March 10, 1944. The transfer books will not 
close. Checks will be mailed. 
JOHN I, SNYDER, Treasurer. 
1944, 


T [Rust 


February 24, 
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Kor Medical Rescue 
On The Battle Fronts 


Saucr is the responsibility for 
building these vehicles of mercy. 

Theirs is always the urgent mission of rescue. 
Singly, or in trains, they move toward the fronts and 
back to their bases with DEPENDABILITY the only 
word to define them. 

Engineered with precision, they have been made in 
great quantity by Chrysler Corporation in cooper- 
ation with the army. They are built to serve faith- 
fully the heroic men and women of the Medical 
Corps who direct them. 


LET'S ALL BACK THE ATTACK— 
BUY MORE WAR BONDS 


* 


TUNE IN MAJOR BOWES EVERY 
THURSDAY, CBS, 9 P.M. E.W.T. 


They are an outgrowth of the famous Dodge job- 
rated trucks of peacetime. They, too, have been 
“rated” for their job—driven by powerful Dodge 
engines, powered through all their wheels front and 
rear, insulated, dust proofed, with their own forced 
ventilation. 


These U. S. Army ambulances are but ene of the 
many war production assignments in which Chrysler 
Corporation a,.“«< its experience and capacity in 
precision engineer ““g and quantity manufacturing. 


_ CHRYSLER CORPORATION — 
Plymouth - Dodge - De Soto - Chrysler. 
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London Trip for FDR? ... Move Toward Recognition 
Of Gen. de Gaulle . . . How Hitler Maintains Morale 


2 — Washington Mimspers. | 


It will not be surprising if Mr. Roose- 
velt and Mr. Churchill meet again 
soon, possibly in London. There are 
several important points related to 
the postwar organization of Europe on 
which this country and Britain do not 
see eye to eye. Josef Stalin may not 
be able to attend the next meeting. 


xk * 


Edward Stettinius, as Under Secretary 
of State, will go to London to broaden 
his contacts in the diplomatic field and 
to make clear the U.S. viewpoint on 
some issues of policy that are arising. 


x * * 


The White House group appears to be 
more and more confident about the 
1944 election outcome on the ground 
that war developments in the last half 
of this year will complicate the prob- 
lem of the Republican candidate. This 
is the latest of the swings in official 
sentiment, replacing what had been a 
case of jitters. 


ss e 


There has been another survey of the 
U.S. meat situation to discover what 
would be the effect if sanctions should 
be applied to Argentina cutting off 
meat shipments to Britain, which this 
country would have to make good. 
U.S., however, hesitates to take a 
really firm stand against Argentina. 


x * *& 


Donald Nelson, as chairman of WPB, 
is going along with the Army in its in- 
sistence that all plans for any large- 
scale reconversion of industry to a 
peacetime basis must await the out- 
come of the invasion of Europe. This 
means that Congress pressure for re- 
viving civilian industry will not pre- 
vail at this time. 


xk * 


In some quarters around the White 
House the Baruch-Hancock report on 
reconversion policies is referred to as 
the “Beveridge Plan for American 
business.” 


68 


Mr. Roosevelt is being pushed to a de- 
cision on the U. S. attitude toward the 
part that Gen. Charles de Gaulle will 
play in the initial government of 
France when invasion occurs. Every 
sign is that the President will be forced 
to forget his past opposition and give 
firm recognition to the de Gaulle 
group. 


2 2 & 


Chiang Kai-shek is likely to find a 
basis for composition with the Wang 
Ching-wei puppet government of Oc- 
cupied China in order to assure against’ 
an emergence of left-wing control 
when and if the Japanese are driven 
out. 


x * * 


It now appears that on some impor- 
tant questions among the Big Three, 
the line-up is Roosevelt-Stalin vs. 
Churchill, instead of Roosevelt- 
Churchill vs. Stalin, as once seemed 
to be the case. 


x * * 


First peace feelers from Japan are be- 
ing looked for here, now that the Japa- 
nese are becoming hard pressed. There 
is not the slightest sign that Japanese 
feelers would get a reception in any 
quarter in this country. 


* & @ 


Claude Wickard, as Secretary of Ag- 
riculture, will not become a victim 
of the Democratic Party group backed 
by Eugene Casey, special executive as- 
sistant at the White House, which has 
been seeking his resignation. In fact, 
it turns out that Paul Appleby, as 
Under Secretary of Agriculture, and 
Dr. A. G. Black, as Governor of the 
Farm Credit Administration, did not 
move from their positions until the 
Casey group definitely had been de- 
feated in maneuvers to get hold of 
these positions. 


Se & @ 


Lindsay Warren, as Comptroller Gen- 
eral, is very unlikely to succeed in his 


renewed effort to induce Congress to 
require a preaudit of canceled con- 
tracts before settlement is made with 
the contractor. 


x *k * 


Rate of exchange between the U.S. 
dollar and the Chinese dollar is being 
maintained at a level that is siphoning 
far more U.S. dollars into China than 
the situation calls for and is going to © 
make any real military operations in 7 
China extremely expensive from a fi- 
nancial point of view. 


x * * 


Reports from excellent sources sug- 
gest that the Hitler Government is 
succeeding in its effort to hold up” 
morale under bombing by giving | 
bombed-out families Government | 
bonds in full compensation for dam- | 
age, and assuring that these families | 
can have new homes when the war ial 
won. The idea is to use bombing to 
give the victims a new stake in victory 
instead of leaving them with a feel- 
ing of despair. 
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xk * 


Chester Bowles, as OPA Administra- 
tor, expects public support for price 
control to be a big factor in induc- 
ing Congress to renew the Price-Con- 
trol Act. 


x k * 


Randolph Paul, as Treasury General 
Counsel in charge of tax policies, had 
intended to resign and return to pri- 
vate life after passage of the new tax 
law, but now is expected to delay that 
resignation in order to avoid the ap- 
pearance of stepping out under fire. 


xk * 


Cordell Hull and other high State 
Department officials concurred in 
plans for Government participation in 
the building and ownership of a pipe 
line from the oil fields of Saudi Arabia, 
although there are signs that this De- 
partment is not now’ so enthusiastic 
over the development. 
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LIKE SUNNY MORNING IN YOUR GLASS 
The whiskies in Schenley Reserve 
ss : P : are supplied only from existing 
‘ - -ocerve . > y ° 
| pa a drink of ScuENLEY Reserve low. smooth as sunrise, SCHENLEY stocks. Our distilleries are now pro- 
up to the light watch it wink Reserve is the result of real genius in ducing only alcohol for 
; ; : ‘ ge ; munitions, synthetic 
and sparkle... just like a breeze- blending. Is America’s first choice rubber and other im 
swept country morning. Now faste it whiskey — because we made it Amer- portant uses. Schenley 
has produced no whis- 
and you Il find a bit of sunny morn- ica’s finest! Try it... in a highball key since October 1942. 


ing in your glass! Golden and mel- or mixed drink, 


Mellow and light as , ¥ s,88 8 a F 
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BUY MORE WAR BONDS! BLENDED WHISKEY 


a perfect morning! 


(£4 


Schenley Distillers Corporation, New York City. 86 proof — sixty per cent Neutral Spirits Distilled From Fruit and Grains. 
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“Sentries of the Sea’on 


BLIMP 
PATROL! 


OU RIDE the swaying gondola of a helium- 
filled bag poised above the convoys—you 
guard the life-lines of war, and patrol America’s 
endless coast-lines. And after those long hours 


THEV VE GOT 
WHAT (7 TAKES! 



















on sentry-go above the waste of water, a Camel 
with its fresh, full flavor is a mighty good 
friend to have handy! Let the “sky sailor” at 
the left tell you one reason why Camels are the 
favorite with men in the Navy. 

















CAMELS 
HAVE GOT 
WHAT IT TAKES 
IN FRESH FLAVOR 
AND EXTRA 
MILONESS— 
THEY SUIT ME 


TOP SPEED, 70 knots; cruising radius, over 1,500 
miles—and through the wide windows of these 
big gondolas the crew of ten keeps constant 
lookout—with a bomb-bay full of bad news at 
the first sign of a U-boat! 










ato CAMELS 
‘First i in the Service | Siac at WP on my THROAT. 


The favorite cigarette with men in the Army, waste aan 
« the Navy, the Marines, and Coast Guard is Camel. / 
(Based on actual sales records.) 








R. J. Reynolds Tob. Co., Winston-Salem, N. C. 


with your [- Zone " 


How long since you’ve smoked 


LENS GIRL— Anne Basa, inspector of Navy 
\ binoculars for Universal Camera Corp., 
- turned to Camels because, “Camels are 
sO easy on my throat—and taste so 
a Camel? Give them a try today. ee fresh.” Right, Anne! Camels stay fresh — 





Compare them for taste for they're packed to go round the world! 
your throat... for your “T-ZONE.” That’s the 
proving ground of any cigarette. On the basis 
of the experience of millions of smokers, we 
believe you will like the extra flavor that 
Camel's costlier tobaccos give. We believe your 
throat will confirm the findings of other Camel 


smokers. So try Camels in your “T-ZONE.” COSTLIER TOBACCOS 
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